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NOTES 


Captain COGHLAN has been indiscreet. That may be 
granted ; but not all indiscretions are harmful, and the 
little after-dinner speeches at New York the other day, in 
which he quoted some of Admiral Dewey’s anti-German 
expletives before Manila, will probably do more than the 
special correspondents to bring home to the people of the 
United States some of the difficulties in their Imperial 
course. Of course every obstacle was intended to be put 
in the way of the United States naval forces at Manila, 
and likewise in Samoa. It remains to be seen how far 
the modified concert of the three Powers will effect a 
settlement of the internal affairs of these islands. The 
Commissioners of Great Britain, the United States, and 
Germany are now on their way to Apia, and there will 
probably be other incidents of subterranean diplomacy 
before the destiny of the Samoans is settled. Exactly the 
style of incident that American officers and people find so 
exasperating has been the common experience of British 
officers, and is merely part of the general policy of pin- 
pricks designed to provoke that which open diplomacy 
fears to attempt. As Lord Salisbury testified, there is 
virtue in an admiral and plain dealing. 





_AcuINALDO trusted to his knowledge of the pacific 
Spirit of the American people, fully believing that the 
United States would leave him to shape the destinies of 
his barbarians. Now, driven at the point of the bayonet 
from one entrenchment to another, his men are apparently 
forced to the mountains for shelter and such subsistence as 
they can obtain. But the end is not nearly in sight, for a 
long guerilla warfare must ensue, meaning to the American 
People blood and disbursements. Only with the loss of 6 
killed and 28 wounded was General MacArthur able to 
enter Calumpit on Tuesday. All this is merely incidental, 
Not to be compared with many of our own ‘‘little wars,” 
the one point being: Will the States have the grace to 
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endure and persevere? Will the murmurers acquire so 
much force and be so tempted by the spoils of office as to 
force on a change of policy? A nation is not quite like a 
regiment and does not always go forward on seeing its 
dead. The Republic is going through a heavy trial, and 
has yet to prove whether there is in it grit and staying 
power enough to take up the White Man’s Burden. 


Mr. GOScCHEN hopes we are “‘ on the eve of a friendly 
settlement with Russia.” So he told the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers on Wednesday evening. In October 
last we made a compact with Germany; last month we 
came to terms with France in Africa; and a friendly settle- 
ment with Russia would indeed be a triple crown for 
British diplomacy, and would make for the peace of a 
century. 


But—and an extremely important but this is—the 
domestic and foreign policies of the Russian Empire are, 
as ever, hopelessly at variance. The Russian Finance 
Minister, M. de Witte, concerned solely with his own 
department and the development of industrial enterprise 
with which it is bound up, has pointed out, in a secret 
report to the Committee of Imperial Ministers, that Russian 
enterprise and capital have not been attracted to in- 
dustrial development. Russia, he says, is a great 
food-producing country to which the markets of Germany 
and France are closed by hostile tariffs, while England 
alone offers Free Trade. But the commercial relations 
with England have been disturbed, and the volume of 
Russian exports to Great Britain has been seriously 
diminished by various uncertainties. He recognises 
frankly that the organisation of trade with England is 
beyond the power of the Russian Government, because the 
course of British trade is influenced by public opinion, 
and it is necessary that public opinion in England should 
‘undergo the change which is so necessary for us, and 
then the great English market would be open to our 
products.” Exactly so; and when the foreign policy of 
Russia can be so directed as to convert the public opinion 
of Great Britain, then British capital and enterprise will 
be directed into Russian channels, to the lasting benefit of 
both countries. Every Englishman would welcome indica- 
tions in the manifestations of Russian foreign policy that 
this is likely. 


SINCE writing the above it appears that the Zimes, which 
with the greatest solemnity produced the ‘‘ secret report ” 
upon which we have just commented, was in error, and 
that the identical document in question appeared zm toto 
in the columns of the Fixancial News just three months 
ago, since which date it has been public property. 


Tue Dreyfus case progresses, with its daily quota of 
assertion, denial, and strange fabrications. The latest 
story has it that the prisoner, while on duty at head- 
quarters, innocently assisted his superiors in the betrayal 
of certain secrets in which these superiors, with the 
assistance of Henry, Lemercier-Picard, and other officers, 
had for a long while traded. It is said that documents 
dictated to Dreyfus by the Generals for their own purposes 
were used against him at his trial, and that the crash was 
brought about by Colonel Picquart when that officer, in 
the course of his duties, discovered that these general 
officers had been selling information to foreign agents. 
We give the story for what it is worth. At auy rate, 
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there is an air of plausibility about it, and the current 
talk of general officers spending ten times their income 
lends it considerable assistance. 


Baron Banrry’s successor in the Hungarian Ministry, 
M. Koloman Szell, seems to have so far taken the edge 
off party strife as to permit of the transaction of Par- 
liamentary business. In Austria, on the contrary, where 
the struggle is rather between nationalities than parties, 
things are as bad as ever, and there is little prospect of 
the resumption of Parliamentary government. The darkest 
feature of the situation is the participation of the Churches 
in the strife of races and languages. The party which 
upholds the supremacy of the German language is identify- 
ing itself more and more with the pan-Germanic League, 
and the pan-Germanic League in its turn is identifying 
itself more and more with the Protestant movement. On 
the other hand, the Roman Church has turned Slavophil, 
and at a Conference of the Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Austria now sitting at Vienna, it has been decided to take 
a yet more active part in the political struggle which 
threatens to rend the kingdom of the Hapsburg in twain. 
The Hungarian Ministry is about to introduce a law to 
fill up the gap between the two halves of the Dual 
Monarchy left by the extinct Ausgleich ; but since there is 
no possibility of the Austrian Parliament accepting the 
arrangement, it will have to be done by Ministerial decree; 
and it remains to be seen whether under M. Koloman 
Szell the Hungarian Reichsrath will waive its objection of 
last year to an act of union which on the Austrian side 
hinges on the Emperor’s fiat only. The Liberals of 
Hungary of all shades cherish memories of that instrument 
of government too recent and too painful to permit of their 
lending themselves to its revival. 


‘*THE Chinese Member of the Straits Settlements 
Legislative Council cut off his guewe,” recently cabled the 
Times correspondent at Singapore ; and, as if this were 
not enough for weak nerves, adds, ‘‘numerous Chinese 
will follow his example.” Now, considering that Singapore 
where this deed was done is a fortified coaling-station and 
commands a strait through which nine-tenths of 
Europe’s traffic with the Far East must go—no less than 
fifty lines of ocean-going steamers calling there regularly— 
the Zimes might well have served up the news witha little 
editorial comfort. Not everybody knows that in the 
Straits Settlements the Chinaman becomes a loyal British 
subject, settling down for good as we ourselves settle 
down in our cooler Colonies. To cut off your guweue is to 
renounce your fatherland, and with it those ideas and 
practices that make the Chinese—like people from another 
planet—inaccessible, incalculable. But long before he 
cuts off his gwewe—and Dr. Lim Boon Keng, of whom the 
Times correspondent is probably speaking, is a case in 
point—your Chinaman is available for all the purposes of 
British citizenship, and rejoices to take his share in the 
defence of the flag under which he enjoys his novel liberties. 
So it comes that at Singapore the wealthier of the Chinese 
population have within the past year freely offered to equip 
at their own cost a battalion of volunteers for the defence 
of the port. 


THE reprint from the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh ‘‘ On the Survey by the steam-ship Britannia 
of the Cable Route between Bermuda, Turk’s Islands, 
and Jamaica (with a description by Sir John Murray, 
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K.C.B., F.R.S., of the marine deposits brought home) ” 
is particularly interesting in view of the movement for a 
trans-Pacific cable. It has been urged that the laying of 
the cable across the Pacific is impracticable because of 
extreme depths. We find that in the survey for the West 
Indian cable a maximum depth of 3,150 fathoms or 3°57 
geographic miles was found ; also that when great depths 
of about 2,000 fathoms had been found down even slopes 
there followed a continuous length of even and soft bed, 
Over 180 soundings were taken within thirteen days, 
They were probably much nearer than would be needed 
on the Pacific side, but in any case the “‘extreme depth” 
objection is exploded. Routes can be found and cables 
can be laid in any depth of water without the slightest 
fear or trouble. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who signs himself ‘‘ A,” writing 
from Trinidad, West Indies, throws further light on the 
vexed question of negro suffrage as under :— 


In the course of the Colonial debate, Mr. Chamberlain js 
reported to have said that among the British West Indian con- 
stitutions which had been, or are alleged to have been, failures, 
were to be included some in which the suffrage had been low. 

This is entirely incorrect, and I defy Mr. Chamberlain, or any 
one else, to point out a single British West Indian constitution, 
now abolished, in which the qualification for electors was not 
meant to place, and did not succeed in placing, all power in 
the hands of the larger planters. It is a simple matter of fact 
that negro suffrage has never existed in the British West Indies. 

With regard to the Borough Council of Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
to which Mr. Chamberlain also referred, the truth is that, some 
fifteen years ago, its conduct of business left much to be desired, 
but recently there had been immense improvement, and it had 
become rather a model of what such an institution should be, It 
was hampered, however, by its limited powers, and when it made 
an effort to have these enlarged, Mr. Chamberlain took the oppor- 
tunity of roughly abolishing it. It was not a popular institution, 
for there were but 700 electors in a population of 50,000. 


A MATTER OF ACCOUNT 


Uncle Paul.—‘* To moral or intellectual damage, 
£1,000,000.” 

Outlander.—* To deprivation of citizenship, Kaffir 
passes, and general whips and scorpions, £ ......?” 

One Dr. Bra, of Paris, has at last, we have been told 
from Paris, discovered the microbe of cancer, and is 
‘‘on the way” to discover a curative lymph. May it prove 
so; but the cancer microbe has been so often ‘‘ discovered” 
these twenty years that scientists are sceptical. There 
is no question that micro-organisms, both animal and 
vegetable, have been found in cancers, even inside the 
cells of the growth, but these, to be regarded as its cause, 
must be capable of producing the disease when inoculated 
into the tissues of other animals. And so far none has 
shown this power except in a percentage of inoculations 
so small and so uncertain as to be fully covered by mere 
accidental coincidences ; and even this feeble infectious- 
ness is, for some curious reason, hardly ever manifested 
in experiments by bacteriologists other than their dis- 
coverer and his pupils. The organisms incriminated have 
ranged all through the lower realm of the vegetable king- 
dom and even into the animal, but scarcely any two 
investigators have pitched upon the same form. Just at 
present moulds and yeasts are the fashionable favourites, 
and Dr. Bra’s microbe naturally belongs to the former 
class. The great body, however, of expert pathological 
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opinion inclines to the view that cancer is not due to any 
form of germ, but to a perverted growth-movement of the 
cells of some gland of the body itself—a rebellion within 
the cell-state, in fact. Fortunately we are not doomed to 
wait until the germ and its antitoxin have been discovered. 
Early and complete removal will cure, under modern 
methods of operating, in eight cases out of ten. But it 
must be thorough—not merely the tumour, but the sound 
flesh for an inch round and down to the bone must be 
removed. Cancer in its beginning is emphatically a local 
disease, and if removed early will never return. 


Mr. Justice MATHEW recently decided in the Queen’s 
Bench Division a Stock Exchange case of some importance. 
A Mr. Reaveley, being unable to meet his engagements, 
placed his affairs in the hands of the Stock Exchange 
Committee. Some shares, however, continued to stand 
in Mr. Reaveley’s name, and that gentleman eventually 
sold them to the defendants in the case. The defendants 
deducted a sum of money in satisfaction of an alleged 
prior debt, and paid the balance of the purchase money 
toMr. Reaveley. The Official Assignee said the defendants, 
not being members of the House, were not entitled to 
deduct and retain this sum, and sued them for its return. 
The defence was that the defendants had dealt with Mr. 
Reaveley as principal, not with the Official Assignee. 
The judgment of the Court recognised the Stock Exchange 
custom that, if a member failed, other members, being 
creditors of the estate, had preference over creditors who 
were not members; but it was pointed out that such 
excluded creditors could apply for an equal distribution in 
the Bankruptcy Court. Upon these grounds judgment 
was given for the plaintiff. 


Tue festivities off the coast of Sardinia have been 
watched in this country with the keenest satisfaction ; but 
there is another side of the picture—a side that interests 
naval officers far more than the political aspect, because 
it affects their not-too-well-lined pockets. A naval officer 
with the Channel Squadron ‘puts the Service view of the 
matter in a nutshell. Referring to the entertainment of 
the King and Queen of Italy, and to the exchange of 
courtesies between the British and Italian naval officers, 
he says :—‘‘ It is very expensive for us to have to enter- 
tain these officers. Their Government grants them money 
to compensate them; the poor English naval officer has 
to do it out of his own pocket.” This is not a new cause 
of complaint against the Admiralty ; but it is none the less 
unjust that naval officers should have to entertain the 
nation’s guests. Latterly the Admiralty have sometimes 
granted some relief ; but it ought to be the rule, not the 
exception. In other navies the expense of such entertain- 
ments falls on the State; so it should in the British 
Navy. 


Tue OvutTLook has made a part of its duty the ex- 
posure of ‘* The Defencelessness of the Bristol Channel.” 
But why, said our critics, all this fuss ?—surely the authori- 
ties must know best. A year has passed; what has 
happened? There were many conferences between the 
War Office and the Admiralty, and it was agreed that the 
Channel was in such a defenceless condition that a large 
expenditure was urgent. Details of the military works 
which the Royal Engineers are carrying out, of the search- 
light station near Penarth, and of the guns to be mounted 
on both sides of the Channel and on Flat Holmes in the 
middle of the Channel—all this has already been recorded. 
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Now the Admiralty announce that on May 4 the corner- 
stone will be put to the scheme. The first-class gun- 
boat Antelope will then be commissioned for service in the 
Bristol Channel, and for exactly the purposes suggested 
in our columns. In time of peace it will be used as a 
supplementary training-ship for the Royal Naval Reserve, 
and, if war should threaten, it will be available for the 
defence of the Channel. The: Anéeloge is one of several 
scores of warships that are far better employed defending 
our commercial waterways than rusting in naval harbours, 
where they are not only useless, but cause inconvenience 
and annoyance to naval officers, and become an actual 
source of danger. 


Despite the assurances to the contrary of the ‘‘ Society” 
papers, the Duke of Connaught’s retirement from the 
British Army is not, 7fso facto, involved by his recent 
decision to assume the position of heir to his brother, the 
Duke of Edinburgh. There is nothing in our Constitu- 
tion to prevent the Heir-Presumptive to the Coburg duke- 
dom retaining his military rank until he actually succeeds 
to the Duchy. Of course, when the passage of years 
brings him to this higher sphere, he will, as a German 
subject, naturally cease his present active connection with 
the Service. Until such time does occur, however, the 
name of Her Majesty’s third son can still figure among 
the list of generals on full pay. This is as it should be, 
for we have not so many officers of Prince Arthur’s attain- 
ments that we can afford to lose any one of them readily. 


Ir will probably come as news to those people who 
never lose an opportunity of belittling the English military 
system, and all that in it is, to learn that the wonders of 
wireless telegraphy have long been familiar to the Royal 
Engineer Department. Our leading ‘‘ Scientific Corps” 
has, indeed, adopted this method of communication for 
something like two years. Of course, the scale on which 
it has hitherto been employed has not been a very large 
one, but the process has, nevertheless, frequently been 
used during the progress of night operations at Aldershot. 
It is probable also that it will be extensively resorted to 
during the forthcoming manceuvres on Salisbury Plain, 
and, with this intention, experiments are being carried out 
at the present moment. We may not be able to perfect a 
new pattern of quick-firing gun every week (as our 
Continental neighbours are alleged to be doing), but we 
are not, all the same, quite the Rip Van Winkles we are 
incontinently labelled. 


Tue Board of Education Bill passed its second reading 
in the House of Lords on Monday. Its reception was, 
on the whole, satisfactory. Lord Ripon and Lord 
Kimberley found fault with it only because it did not go 
far enough ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury raised the 
religious question, though what he is afraid of it is diffi- 
cult to see. Experience has shown that religion is better 
cared for by professional educators than education is by 
those who are professionally religious. The Archbishop 
also desired to place the endowed schools in a class apart. 
That would, we believe, be a mistake. The: Duke of 
Devonshire granted that the Bill made but a small step 
forward, but saw no reason why another Bill should not 
be brought in next year constituting the Local Autho- 
rities. He also hinted that the inspection clause was 
only tentative, and that in the future it might be possible 
to organise inspection for the whole country. The Bishop 
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of Winchester insisted on the necessity for getting the 
best men for inspectors, and paying them well; and the 
Duke found no fault with that. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has, indeed, hinted that any money saved from 
armaments would probably be claimed by education. On 
the whole, the prospect is encouraging ; but we take the 
opportunity once more of insisting that inspection should 
be compulsory and universal, that inspectors must have 
experience of the kind of teaching which they inspect, and 
that they must be first-rate men. 


Sir Joun Kennaway, who occupies among Evangelicals 
a position similar to that of Lord Halifax among High 
Churchmen, has declared that he cannot vote for the new 
Church Discipline Bill in its present form. The Canterbury 
House of Laymen has opened a vigorous campaign 
against it; members of Parliament are beginning to under- 
stand that by voting for it they will lose, outside Lanca- 
shire, as much as they will gain; and there is no real 
likelihood that this preposterous measure will get a second 
reading. ‘A Conservative Member of Parliament,” how- 
ever, writes to the Guardian to say that great pressure is 
being brought to bear upon M.P.’s to support the Bill ; 
and he hints very strongly that its opponents had better 
take similar action. 


Tue football season is over. In the Rugby world it 
will be chiefly remarkable for the fact that the champion- 
ship has gone to the distressful country, whose triumph is 
as generally popular as that of Devonshire in the English 
county championship. In Association circles no one will 
grudge Sheffield—the cradle of the game in England— 
the honour of possessing the English Cup for the ensuing 
year. England, more lucky here than in the other branch 
of the game, has won all her international matches, though 
Scotland is well ahead upon the total record. The efforts 
to reduce the Association season, by cutting off a fortnight 
at each end of it, have come to nothing, and probably 
never will come to anything until somebody invents a 
kindred game to tie together the loose ends of the seasons. 
But the invention of a new athletic sport is about as 
frequent as the discovery of the great auk’s egg. Mean- 
while we have not very much to complain of—and the 
Australians are coming. 


CROMWELL AND THE EMPIRE 


THREE hundred years have passed since Cromwell—not 
Thomas or Richard, but the mighty Oliver—was born. 
From 1658, the year of his death, we reckon, roughly two 
and a half centuries. For one hundred years his memory 
was an execration; for another hundred he lay in 
historical mummification ; but for the latter remainder his 
spirit underwent a potent resurrection, and promises, as 
Carlyle prophesied, to endure for many centuries to 
come. But just as political hatred, that dug up his 
poor bones—as if that were Cromwell—and_ scattered 
them in savage obloquy to the winds of heaven, has 
failed to degrade him from what he really was, so also 
fanatical adulation, that would make him out to be what 
he was not, will do nought to perpetuate his true fame. 
What was he? The greatest, because the most 
representative, Englishman that ever lived, as Mr. S. R. 
Gardiner has finely said. But wherein lies the true sense 
of that dictum? You may read ten lives of the great 
Oliver, and add thereto the estimates of all the historians, 
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and with your brain distracted by theories and contro. 
versies you will probably end, as did the poet Pope with 
religion, by being of the persuasion cf ine last book you 
perused. It is not until you lift your head out of the 
maze of distracting detail, become callous about Prynne’s 
lopped ears, and realise that the King’s head was one 
of many that came off, that you enter the element jn 
which Cromwell operated and begin to comprehend him, 
Clear it is that if he had failed, his head would have 
come off with most exiguous ceremony. But he did not 
fail in what he set himself to do, and what he did he 
accomplished by virtue of a great conviction, which is 
the root principle of public morality in England to this 
day, and with an efficiency that has never been surpassed, 
The date of Cromwell’s entry into Parliament marks the 
beginning of one of England’s greatest epochs : liberty 
for the subject and liberty for the conscience reckon a 
new birth from then. All this is fairly and exhaustively 
set forth in many books, the number of which has been 
greatly increased by this tercentenary. 

The chief point of interest to-day is the nationally 
representative side of the great Cromwell’s character, 
Are you inclined to givecredence to contemporary scandal— 
say as to his relations with Lady Dysart, for example? 
Believe it, if you will. What we wish to say here is that 
Cromwell pursued a great plan in accordance with a fixed 
conviction, and that conviction seemed to him to be an 
inspiration from the Deity, and became a solemn duty to 
fulfil. In this he typifies the Englishman. True his 
Deity was a very practical one, not squeamish, and of 
strong English prejudices, but nevertheless that Deity was 
avery real one. He was a Lord of Hosts in battle, a 
Counsellor in the Senate, and a very present aid to appeal 
to in all that Cromwell, in pursuance of his duty, found it 
necessary or even convenient to undertake. Three hundred 
years changes the fashion of sentiments somewhat ; but 
does there not occur to the mind that other miraculous 
Englishman who suppressed Taeping rebellions in China 
with a whangee cane and a Testament? Gordon was 
doing the work of the Lord all the time; his successes 
were the Lord’s; but he omitted no practical detail of 
preparation for his undertakings. Like Cromwell, he 
carried a good deal of the Lord’s will about with him. 
The religious appeals of a Gladstone, denounced as 
sanctimonious humbug in the party recriminations of the 
time, were merely the Cromwellian—the English—ten- 
dency to make convictions eternal truths. Time, we are 
convinced, will show the Colossus of the Cape to be 
something altogether different from a mere schemer with 
a big intellect. The magnetism of the man, the failures 
of him and the successes all point to a deep conviction— 
the Englishman’s conviction—that he is not working for 
time at all, certainly not for himself, and perhaps only 
accidentally for England. There is a Deity in it, and, as 
always, the doer of the Great Will, the ‘‘ vessel” as of 
old he was styled, lays himself open sadly to the charge of 
hypocrisy. 

Of what is Mr. Kipling singing that he has so struck 
the imaginations—none ‘too agile at any time—of the 
people of these isles? War, and the glory of force and 
might of England? Nothing of these except in so far as 
these show forth the Great Power whose instruments we 
think we are, we English—rightly or wrongly the present 
writer saith not. A very present aid, indeed, is the Great 
Power to the great and strong Englishman. The really 
great Englishman is not found in history without this 
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conviction. That the Great Powers’ attributes vary with 
the individual agent is undoubted, but really not of 
moment. The great fact is the conviction behind the 
capable man ; it makes him more than a man, all the 
while he abates no mortal precaution for success. Crom- 
well was not specifically a statesman, or a general, or a 
religious leader; he became all of these things and re- 
garded them as mere attributes of a central conviction. 
‘Put your trust in God, my boys, but keep your powder 
dry,” said the old song. In a similar spirit the pious 
English hotel manager places nicely illuminated texts over 
each bed: ‘‘ Trust in God,” but beneath he carefully nails 
up a recommendation to give your valuables into his keep- 
ing. He is a true Cromwellian Englishman. 


THE SAMOAN POSITION—I 
By IGNOTUS 


Herr vON BULow, in the few well-weighed words spoken 
to the Reichstag the other day, betrayed—no doubt of 
purpose—the utter sickness and weariness with which 
those in power in the three States regard this miserable 
question. It does not admit of doubt that the whole 
affair might be settled in a very few weeks by an inter- 
change of views between the responsible men of State of 
the countries which are constantly being threatened with 
the direst results on account of this running sore. But 
Chauvin is always with us. Chauvin is a beast, common 
to all nations, and remains a thorn in the side of those 
whose first duty and desire is to maintain the peace of the 
world consistently with a proper respect for the just (as 
distinguished from the supposititious) interests of others. 
I have delayed these remarks in the hope of having before 
me more accurate details than any which have yet come 
to hand of the actual facts precedent to the recent de- 
plorable occurrences. Of the occurrences there can, 
unfortunately, be no doubt. In the present excited state 
of partisan feeling it will, probably, be impossible to fix 
responsibility until the Commission reports, if even then. 
But, in the meantime, one may briefly review the state 
of affairs. 

I assume that it is now generally known that, of the 
thirteen islands known as the Navigator (or Samoan) 
Group, only ¢hree—Upolu (whose one town is Apia) ; 
Tutuila (whose only distinction is the possession of the 
one safe harbour, Pago-Pago) and Sawaii (with no merit 
whatever, except that of external beauty)—are of any size, 
The remainder are islets. The whole is volcanic. These 
three are separated by small distances, and the only one 
of any—even the slightest—commercial importance is 
Upolu. The great South Pacific firm of J. C. Goddefroy 
& Son, of Hamburg, established itself there, as in other 
quarters in these seas, about seventy years ago; and so 
long as no restrictions were placed on the use or abuse of 
native labour, it prospered. Like other firms of the same 
class, I believe it came to grief; and is now merged in 
what I shall call ‘‘the Hamburg firm” (popularly known 
as the ‘Long Handle” firm), whose real name is too 
extensive to quote often—Deutsche Handels- und Plantagen- 
Gesellschaft fiir Siidsee Inseln su Hamburg. 1 do not im- 
pute blame to their methods. At one time these methods 
were the disgrace of a certain class of adventurers from 
all civilised nations. But, in any case, they were not such 
as to leave a legacy of love among the islanders. 

All that is changed now; and there remains only the 
result of a vast expenditure of blood and treasure—a large 
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capital, yielding practically no return; and a number of 
berths (say, fifteen or sixteen) for more or less capable 
young German officials. The plantations, as was said 
lately by one of your correspondents, ‘‘One Who Knows 
Samoa,” are, in sober truth, magnificent. They are now 
worked by imported cannibal labour (or, at any rate, the 
lowest class of outlying black labour), at a loss, I believe; 
and that is practically Germany’s whole interest in the 
islands. But Chauvin, ignorant, blatant, and vociferous, 
will have it otherwise; and convinces the quiet, decent, 
patriotic people of his land that ‘‘ Germany is in danger ” 
if she quit Samoa. The cry is no new one; never was it 
less justified by political fact; and never, I believe, was 
this more thoroughly recognised by those in authority. 
Nevertheless Chauvin has to be reckoned with, and into 
his capacious maw must’ be: thrust a guid pro quo, which 
he may describe as a victory, to the poor, stupid, well- 
meaning masses he misleads. ; 

I turn now to a communication deserving of all 
respect, which appeared lately in the newspapers, coming 
from so high an authority as the Hon. W. P. Reeves, 
Agent-General for New Zealand. Mr. Reeves, discussing 
a suggested partition of the islands, giving the United 
States Pago-Pago; Germany Upolu; and Great Bri- 
tain Sawaii (as who should say, the shells to the first 
and last, the oyster to the Fatherland !), deals with the 
objection that England could not, in such case, obtain a 
good naval harbour in the group. But who that has paid 
attention to the whole question has ever asked that? 
Suva is in the vicinity, as Mr. Reeves says, and as for 
Samoa, Britain’s first and essential interest is that nod 
other Power, with conflicting’ interests, should be allowed 
to establish herself ther¢ in preponderating force. It need 
not be denied that at one time the United States (whose 
views towards this country were more than suspected of 
being less than benevolent) regarded as of high import a 
foothold in the South-Western Pacific. But her annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands has secured her position in these 
seas for all her material interests ; and the changed senti- 
ment evinced to our Government and people of late; 
which it is devoutedly tobe hoped may prove lasting, 
along with the colonial experiments upon which she is 
now advancing—these combined give good ground for the 
belief that she, for one, will not stand in the way of a 
satisfactory and permanent solution. 

Such, stripped of all side issues, are the elemental 
factors of the problem now to be solved—and solved at 
once. One may well believe that the sagacious heads 
who control the destinies of the Fatherland see in the 
recent sad events a way out, and now is the appointed 
time. It is not necessary to attach too much importance 
to the rather excited despatch of the Zmes Paris Corre- 
spondent, printed on Wednesday of this week; but, 
coupling his hints with the excessive moderation of the 
well-instructed press of all three nations, and the ob- 
viously eager desire on the part of their Governments to 
smooth over any grounds of international irritation, it may 
be predicated without any pretence to prophetic insight 
that now is the time—the day—and even the hour. 

I should like to offer in a second paper one or two 
practical suggestions towards the attainment of this 
desirable end. I believe it can be accomplished without 
much difficulty, if only the problem be approached in a 
mutual spirit of goodwill. For the moment it is enough 
to note the significant hint from Berlin that ‘‘Samea 
might very well be governed without a king at all.” 
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THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


THISTLES 


St, Stepben’s, Friday. 


Tue one illuminating debate of the week took place on 
Wednesday. It was a Scottish function pure and simple, 
and it had to do with ecclesiastical rating. So that until 
late in the afternoon, when a division became imminent, 
Mr. Speaker might readily have imagined himself presiding 
at Kirk Session. On either side of the house, and in more 
et less serried ranks, sat the beauty and rhetoric which 
stand for legislative Scotland. Apparently, neither England 
nor Ireland considered it necessary to be present. The sole 
occupants of the Treasury Bench were the Lord-Advocate 
and the Solicitor-General, each armed with a portentous 
writing-pad. For background, so to say, these officers 
of the Crown had Mr. Gordon—who was in charge of the 
Bill—Sir Mark Stewart, and a few others, while on the 
front Opposition bench, and looking unaccountably blush- 
ful, were Mr. J. B. Balfour and Mr. T. Shaw. Mr. 
Caldwell loomed behind—‘“‘ surrounded by philosophers,” 
as the Lord-Advocate neatly put it; the philosophers in- 
cluding Mr. Haldane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Pirie, and Sir Charles 
Cameron. Mr. Birrell and Mr. Weir, who, of course, are 
not philosophers, occupied seats below the gangway. 
Such, to all intents and purposes, was the condition in 
which Caledonia kept the Chamber during the greater 
part of the discussion. 

It goes without remark that, on the whole, the speeches 
were pretty Scottish, and tinged with a certain amount of 
sectarianism. Practically Mr. Gordon’s Bill is designed 
to abolish the smaller class of church rates in Scotland. 
A proposal of that kind, coming as it does from the 
Ministerial side, might at least have been expected to 
meet the views of an Opposition which favours dis- 
establishment. But the ‘‘ disestablishers” avowed them- 
selves outraged toa man. Sir Charles Cameron objected 
to the Bill because it ‘“‘ went contrary to every doctrine 
ever preached by the great Constitutional party.” Mr. 
Haldane objected “in the interests of the great Scottish 
public,” and Mr. J. B. Balfour expressed the opinion that 
the Bill was ‘‘ indefensible in principle and would create 
injustice.” To all of which answer was made by the 
Lord-Advocate, so reasonably and with such an insistence 
upon facts that we are moved to present him with his 
picture. 


THE LORD-ADVOCATE, otherwise Mr. Graham Murray.— 
A Scot, with a good deal of the Southron about him, and a 
lawyer whose appearance is not strictly legal. Tall, inclined 
to baldness, sombre of garb, ready of speech, full of matter, 
and not devoid of humour. Affects—unconsciously, no doubt 
—the manner and style of delivery of Mr. Arthur Balfour. 


Mr. Caldwell followed, to the evident chagrin of several 
other gentlemen who “ popped up” at the same time, and 
after Mr. Caldwell came Mr. Birrell of Fife and Mr. Shaw 
of the Hawick Burghs, both of whom had lively things to 
say, but nothing very serious to offer in the way of argu- 
ment. It was deemed advisable, however, that the case 
for the Bill should be summed up once again, and this 
duty fell upon the Solicitor-General, who did all that could 
be desired in the circumstances. 

Meanwhile the House had filled somewhat. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, in close conversation with Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, the new Liberal Whip, adorned the 
front Opposition bench, and the Treasury bench had been 
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reinforced by the advents of Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr, 
Ritchie, and Mr. Arthur Balfour. For reasons not 
altogether obvious—possibly the rumour of Dissolution 
circulated in the lobbies had something to do with it—the 
Opposition seemed unwontedly affable, happy, and united, 
And when the result of the division was made known— 
namely, 177 for the second reading and 122 against—Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman absolutely beamed, and his 
following cheered vociferously. At a quarter to six the 
House adjourned ; and, inasmuch as it looked like rain, 
there was a great demand for hansoms. 


THE LABOUR MEMBER 


HE is believed to hail from various regions in the East 
End of London. His accent encourages that faith, and 
the same may be said of his toilet, which, though invari- 
ably decent and in order, has a tendency to be marred by 
a bowler hat and a curious taste in ties. As an orator he 
seldom shines, but he possesses the saving graces of con- 
viction and pluck, and these, coupled with a little forbear- 
ance on the part of Mr. Speaker, usually pull him through. 
Also, he has a weakness for describing himself as ‘‘a 
working man,” and interlarding his speeches with matter 
relating to his personal history and credit. His utility as 
a heckler of Ministers cannot be doubted. Questions are 
his strong point, and the Home Office and the Board of 
Trade walk in fear of him. But a smooth answer from 
the Treasury Bench never fails to turn away his wrath, 
and consequently smooth answers are, as a rule, his por- 
tion. Taking him all in all he is a phenomenon of some 
moment, and his influence on legislation, if slight, is not 
without the quality of wholesomeness. And, to serve him 
with his own sauce, one may legitimately inquire : Does 
he dine, does he smoke, does he share the convivial 
glass ? and, if so, where ? TOUCHSTONE, 


THE SPOOK AND THE CRISIS 


“ GENTLEMEN,” said the Spiritualist, as he lowered the lights, “ in 
selecting your spirits let me counsel you to choose one that is 
worth seeing. Experience has taught me that great-aunts are 
invariably disappointing.” 

“That is true,” said one of the guests, “ and with all the Great 
Majority to choose from it does seem a little ridiculous to want 
one’s own uncles and aunts. Now, Julius Casar——” 

“Qh, don’t let’s have him,” said the Schoolboy. “He's a 
beastly dull chap.” 

“If I might be allowed,” began the Minor Poet, “1 would 
suggest Matthew Arnold.” 5 

“Ah!” cried the Nonconformist, with a smile of great joy, 
“that’s the very thing. Summon Matthew Arnold, please. I have 
very great respect for him. I consider him to be an author that 
the British Public ought to know more of.” 

“True, true,” quoth the Minor Poet. “He is as dear to me as 
Shelley ; there is in his poems that subtle spirit——” me 

“Poems!” cried the Nonconformist. ‘We don’t call spirits 
from the other world to discuss poetry! I want to talk to the 
author of “ S. Paul and Protestantism” ! 

“Hush !” said the Spiritualist. j 

There was a slight rustle of the curtain, like the sound of wind 
behind tapestry, and a white light fluttered round the walls, grow 
ing dimmer and dimmer as it traversed the room, and finally 
expiring as it reached the curtain again. Then there was a faint 
moan, the curtain shook, and just as the Schoolboy gasped out, 
“© golly!” a figure seemed to grow out of the curtains and loom 
mystically upon the darkness of the room. 

“Take a seat,” said the Spiritualist calmly. 

The ghost subsided noise'essly into an arm-chair. 
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“Great spirit,” cried the Minor Poet, rising from his seat with 
starting eyes and clasped hands, “long have I hungered——” 

“Pardon me,” said the Nonconformist, interrupting him, “ but 
1 have something important to say.” Then he cleared his throat. 
“ Mr. Arnold, I believe ?” 

“Have they not dropped the prefix yet?” wailed the Ghost 
complainingly. 

“| beg pardon. But time is short, and you will excuse me if I 
come to the point quickly, without apologising for little slips of 
that kind as 1 go along. This kind of interview is novel to me. 
Now, I want you to give the world your views on the present 
Church Crisis. What do you think of it?” 

“In the English character,” said the Ghost sadly, “religious 
delicacy is entirely lacking. English people by their nature are 
unfit to deal with the fine points in religion. I have recorded how 
a Dissenter retorted when I once expressed sorrow for the feud 
between Church and Dissent: ‘Only think of all the zeal and 
activity which the collision calls forth.” That is all you think of ; 
and with what result? What is the religious character this zeal pro- 
duces? When my mother died a religious newspaper took the op- 
portunity in her obituary notice of making a violent onslaught upon 
my father! You have no religious delicacy. Hence your crisis.” 

“But, my dear sir,” cried the Nonconformist, “ do you mean to 
tell me that there is no need for this present revolution? Why, 
our protest is a protest against religious reaction of the worst 
possible kind !” 

“There are always people in the world who mistake the desires 
of the ordinary self of any section of the community for edicts of 
the national mind and laws of human progress. I have said this 
before, But why is your revolution to be condemned? Because 
it tends to multiply varieties, not to unify them. Your reformers 
are not actuated by a desire to make reason and the will of Heaven 
prevail so much as to affirm themselves. Their methods lack 
sweetness and light. I am not defending the extreme Ritualists ; 
I am criticising what you call your reformers. They are raw 
persons, and they go about endeavouring to affirm themselves, 
without any real desire to draw nearer to a sense of what is 
beautiful, graceful, and becoming. Such men as these are unfit to 
handle religion. They claim to be erdained by Heaven to carry 
out this reformation, Ordained by Heaven !—it is an immense 
pretension ! and how do they justify it? By the works that they do? 
—brawling and hustling ! By the words that they speak ?—furious 
condemnation and denunciation of those who differ from them? 
Are these the men whom Heaven has selected? Or has pro- 
vinciality inspired them?” 

“ But——” 

“Consider them! What manner of men are they? They are 
the Populace; and have I not said that the sterner self of the 
Populace likes bawling, hustling, and smashing ; the lighter self, 
beer? These reformers of yours are of the Populace, and they 
are mostly teetotalers.” 

“ But you will admit,” demanded the Nonconformist, “ that the 
action of the reformers has created a great feeling in this country 
against priestcraft? It has drawn men’s minds to a public 
scandal.” 

In the dim light the Minor Poet saw the Ghost smile. 

“So dull are the lives of these people,” said the Spook, in a 
melancholy voice, “and so narrow is their natural circle, that 
agitations are stimulating and refreshing to them ; they answer the 
tin-trumpet of the reformer, whatever be the immediate cause of 
his blast, as the lighter self of the populace takes the bait of the 
publican. Agitation is their beer.” 

“Draw it mild,” said the Nonconformist facetiously, digging 
the Minor Poet in the ribs. 

“In religious controversy,” continued the Ghost, “ there should 
be no hatred, no malice, no evil-speaking. Read Bishop Wilson. 
Can good come out of an agitation which is inspired not so 
much by a desire for perfection as by hatred and violent anti- 
pathies? If your reformers made it clear to the world that they 
were striving for ¢ofa/ity, not for provinciality and their own ideas, 
the controversy would be worthy of discussion.” 

“You approve, then, of the supineness of the Bishops?” 
growled the Nonconformist. 
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“On the contrary. We have only been talking about your 
reformers. As to the Bishops, however, I do not wonder that 
they have meted out a certain contempt to these brawlers and 
hustlers, but I do not defend their action. The danger for the 
Church is the utter absence of a policy in any of the bishops. The 
Church does not seem to have any body of just, clear, well-ordered 
thought upon ecclesiastical discipline——” 

“ Ah! I thought you couldn’t approve of the Bishops,” said the 
Nonconformist. “A more miserable set of trimmers and cowardly 
opportunists I never came across ; they are trying to sit on the 
fence and on Mr. Kensit at the same time. Charlatans, I call 
them !” 

“ And you call yourself the specially ordained of Heaven? The 
apostle of sweetness and light ?” 

“Oh, I don’t want to set myself up as anything out of the 
common.” 

* But you do, you do! That is the whole point. Your actions 
are tantamount toa declaration that your mission is the true one, 
that it is the mission of Heaven, and you the instrument 
specially designed to carry it out. And look at your methods !”” 

“Well, what would you do?” asked the Nonconformist 
defiantly. “You disapprove of us, and of the Bishops. How 
would you act ?” 

“ T should educe and cultivate what is best and noblest in the reli- 
gious world. No eternal movement is ever in a hurry ; violent means 
produce violent results. Perfection is not reached by short cuts ; 
and builders cannot build a house by throwing bricks at one 
another.” 

“Too vague—too vague!” sighed the Nonconformist. “That 
was always your great fault.” 

Once again the Minor Poet saw the Ghost smile, but the smile 
was thin and suggestive of evanishment, like the grin of a certain 
celebrated cat. He rose from his chair. 

“Great Ghost !” he cried, “ere thou returnest to that bourn 
from whence it is now becoming fashionable for travellers to 
return, tell me, I pray thee, if thou hast heard in that mysterious 
world a little modern fragment called ‘Syrinx and the Wind’? 
Tell me if it be worthy to——” 

“ Too late!” cried the Spiritualist. But as the Minor Poet 
sank back in his chair, the voice of the vanished Ghost was heard 
proceeding from the tremulous curtain :— ‘ 

“ Remember, O ye religious controversialists, and ye poets of 
a dull age, the words of Martinus Scriblerus: ‘The taste of the 
bathos is implanted by Nature itself in the soul of man; till, per- 
verted by custom or example, he is taught, or rather compelled, to 
relish the sublime. Watch carefully, for it is human to mistake 
the natural bathos for the sublime. Hence bad poetry and reli- 
gious controversies.” 

Then they turned up the lights. The Schoolboy was asleep. 

E. H. BEGBIE. 


[A Spook is not to be denied his say, but it is disconcerting.to 
find that eleven years in Spirit Land have in no way modified 
the cold calm superiority of the author of “ Literature and 
Dogma.” —ED.] 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, who has just published through 
Mr. Murray notes from his Indian diaries, is a literary man of 
much taste, who achieved considerable success in the House of 
Commons, and wrote lucidly valuable reports when Governor of 
Madras, where he botanised enthusiastically. There are some good 
stories. When Viscount (then Mr.) Peel was made Speaker, his 
beard was considered inappropriate, and Biddulph said, “ We must 
move a vote of tonsure.” Sir Mountstuart inquires who are the 
authors of two good epigrams: “Society should be a strong 
decoction of books ;” and “Froth at the top and beer at the 
bottom,” describing the election of 1874. Disraeli said:‘the 
best exercise was oratory, and neither Mr. Chamberlain: nor 
Mr. John Morley seems to need fresh air. Kinglake observed 
of General Gordon ;: “He is a madman, and the only danger is 
that he may have a lucid interval.” Massey, financial member 
of Council, said that flowers were the only things in India which 
did wot smell. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


OMINOUS CABLE NEWS 


SOUTH AFRICA A DUTCH REPUBLIC—A NAVAL 
SUBSIDY—MR. MOLTENO PROPHESIES WAR— 
THE LEAGUE IN CONGRESS: SILENT 
BUT DISSATISFIED 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
‘kimberlep, April 27. 
I am reliably informed that Dr. Leyds is authorised to offer 
a substantial naval subsidy to the Imperial Government. 
This is part of Mr. Hofmeyr’s scheme of a Federal 
Republican South Africa in alliance with Great Britain, for 
which the Dutch throughout South Africa are now unitedly 
striving, the present Cape Ministry being sympathetic. 

In a speech this week Mr. Molteno, a leading Bond 
member of the Cape Legislature, prognosticated war with 
England, and pointed out how the present Ministry would 
contribute to a successful issue by hampering the opera- 
tions of the Imperial troops. : 

The South African League, now in Annual Congress at 
Kimberley, has adopted a resolution to refrain from dis- 
cussing the situation in the Transvaal, ‘‘ because strong 
language is inexpedient, while any other language would 
be neither true nor adequate.” 


The Republican Menace 


Our Correspondent’s cablegram gives a gloomy view 
of the situation in South Africa, yet not gloomier than the 
facts warrant. One of the obstacles to an adequate working 
understanding of the politics of that stormy region of Her 
Majesty’s dominions is the subterranean and unfamiliar 
character of some of the forces at work there ; so that we 
in this country either do not see, or, seeing, do not grasp, 
what is afoot until we encounter, with a shock of surprise, 
the achieved result. The movement among the Dutch for 
a Federal Republican South Africa, to which our Corre- 
spondent calls attention, is a case in point. The idea of 
the absorption of the Cape Colony and Natal into a 
Federal Republican South Africa, in which the Transvaal 
and the Free State—already Republics—shall be the 
dominant members, seems to the home-staying public so 
preposterous, so impossible, so very improper, that the 
reports which reach this country from time to time of the 
successive steps by which the idea is brought nearer accom- 
plishment fall on deaf ears. Or, if we hear, we say :— 


The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby. 


Well, that is good poetry, but bad  statesmanship. 
While the eagle is proudly suffering their song 
the little birds are busily building their nest. The 
nest is, indeed, within sight of completion. For when 
Mr. Kruger, disillusionised by the Anglo-German 
Agreement of last year, abandoned his dream of lifting 
the Transvaal to the position of a Sovereign State with a 
port of its own, the chief obstacle to the realisation of Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s dream of all South Africa united, Republican, 
and Dutch disappeared ; and to-day the Transvaal, the 
Orange Free State, and the Cape Colony under its present 
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Government—no longer divided by clashing aims—are as 
one man behind Mr. Hofmeyr. The two Republics have 
virtually federated; their citizenship is reciprocal; and 
their common interests are entrusted to a Federal Council 
of ten. The next step, the critical step, is to bring in the 
Cape Colony. Itremains to be seen whether Mr. Schreiner 
will deem his Parliamentary majority sufficient to enable 
him to take the step in open daylight. 

‘* Tf you are not strong, you must be ‘clever,’” says a 
Boer proverb, and the men who are leading this Republican 
movement are “clever” beyond most. They know that 
if England should wake up their dream would be for ever 
a dream, and so they lull her to sleep with loud protesta- 
tions of loyalty. And indeed if England will abandon her 
rights and title as Paramount Power, they are willing—so 
Dr. Leyds is authorised to tell us—to enter into a treaty of 
alliance under which Great Britain will enjoy the guardian- 
ship of the coasts and waters of South Africa with a 
grant-in-aid from its ally, the Republic of South Africa. It 
may be only a dream: it will be only a dream if England 
wakes up before so much of it is accomplished that only 
war can undo it. Meantime the dream is breeding strife 
and paralysing industry from Cape Town to the Limpopo, 


We Move 


Slowly—at times with intolerable slowness—but still 
we do move. The Zimes was permitted on Thursday to 
announce that 


Her Majesty's Government have decided to contribute, in 
the form of a yearly subsidy, the full amount which they have 
been recommended under the report of the Pacific Cable 
Committee of 1896 to guarantee for the construction of an all- 
British cable running from Vancouver by Fanning Island and 
Fiji to Norfolk Island, whence it will branch to Queensland 
and New Zealand. 


We congratulate Mr. Chamberlain, for the victory is 
primarily his; we congratulate Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Sir Charles Tupper and Australasian statesmen, for they 
have forced the pace ; we condole with those Permanent 
Officials who have done their utmost to thwart this re- 
form, as they did—almost to the point of mutiny—the 
Penny Postage. reform; and—may we add?—we con- 
gratulate ourselves, for the Cable Peril has been our in- 
sistent theme from the very first issue of THE OUTLOOK. 
Indeed, we move. 

But, having given devout thanks, let us look to detail 
for one moment. The amount of the Imperial con- 
tribution is not yet made public, for the report of the 
Pacific Cable Committee of 1886 is, strangely enough, 
still kept a dead secret. We presume Her Majesty’s 
Government means to contribute an equal share with 
Canada. The shares will thus be: Australasia four 
ninths, Canada two anda half ninths, the United Kingdom 
two and a half ninths. Nothing very magnanimous, 
seeing how enormously predominant must be the Imperial 
and British trade interests served by the cable. 

Then note that the Imperial Government ‘‘ contributes 
in the form of an annual subsidy.” Does this mean that 
the Imperial Government declines to join, as do Canada 
and Australasia, in jointly undertaking the cable as a State 
enterprise ? If so, it is a weak concession to Monopoly 
and Permanent Officialdom. It follows precedent—that 
terrible bugbear of the official mind—and keeps ready for the 
Cable ring this answer : ‘‘ But we only do for the Pacific 
Cable what we do for you; you cannot complain.” Feeble 
to a degree and time-serving, for the Empire must have 
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cables of its own, beyond reach of such complications as, 
despite monopolistic sophistries, deprive our telegraphic 
base in the Far East of all value in time of trouble. And 
it must have its all-British State-owned cables soon, even 
though the Cable ring may squirm and Permanent 
Officialdom do its utmost to postpone the hour. As for 
the Pacific Cable, Canada and Australasia will presumably 
own the cable, and the Mother Country, being a mere 
subscriber, will enjoy none of the profits which must ensue, 
and will, presumably, have no right to nominate commis- 
sioners when commercial success renders the subsidy 
unnecessary. 

But time and necessity may be expected to remedy this 
defect. The great fact is that a trans-Pacific all-British 
cable is assured after twelve years of persistent agitation. 
Those who know how vital to the Empire is the solution 
of this cable problem will not rest until the Pacific cable 
forms one link in an all-British State-owned trunk link 
circling the Empire, and bringing its several sections into 
immediate and unshackled touch with the centre of 
administration. That great end is, we believe, far nearer 
than the public dreams. 


The Lads in Brown 


The squadron of the New South Wales Lancers 
reached London on Thursday morning, and an animated 
picture they presented, as, with the red and white pennons 
of their lances flying, and led by the Coldstreams’ band, they 
marched through the London streets to Waterloo Station. 
The traffic was swept aside, and enthusiastic crowds lined 
the way. At Aldershot, where they are attached to the 
Carabineers, the same spirit prevailed, and the visitors 
will enter upon their new duties with a goodwill and 
business-like spirit that the heartiness of their reception 
must emphasise. Apart from the camaraderie of it, this 
new departure has an Imperial significance noteworthy in 
the extreme. It is a good sign when our fellow-subjects 
voluntarily cross the seas to gain greater proficiency in our 
common task—that of securing the integrity and stability 
of the Empire that they, as we, have in their keeping. 
From Ottawa also this week comes news of a proposed 
“Canadian Imperial Brigade ”—five battalions—infantry, 
artillery, cavalry, &c., to ‘‘do their share of foreign 
service,” and thereafter, settled on free-grant lands in the 
Dominion, become a permanent reserve force. 


The Sudan Prosperous 


There is peace, and there will be plenty and prosperity 
as a consequence, is the summary of Lord Kitchener’s 
report on the condition of the Sudan, so far as his 800 
miles of camel journey has extended. All the tribes from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, and as far south almost as Kassala, 
have had peace for at least a year, and are now beginning 
to believe in its permanence. The Sheiks are gathering 
the remnants of their people together again, the villages 
are being rebuilded, and the land is being reclaimed for 
cultivation, Harried for long weary years under Dervish 
domination, the scattered people, assured now of peace, 
are showing marvellous recuperative powers, are digging 
afresh their wells and opening again what they term 
toads. And further, what Lord Kitchener does not report 
1s equally true, that the people of the Sudan will henceforth 
live under conditions to which their forefathers were 
strangers—secured and permanent peace under the British 
flag, with the equal justice for all men, white or coloured, 
which the flag secures. 
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Wanted—a Despot 


A strong man—another Lugard—with a free hand, is 
indeed needed for Uganda. So far this important terri- 
tory has for administrative purposes been split up into the 
East Africa and the Uganda Protectorates, and ever since 
the Imperial Government assumed control there have been 
continual trials and troubles. Uganda cannot be governed 
from Downing Street, or by men, however capable, whose 
hands are tied. Mr. Ernest Berkeley, Commissioner of 
the Uganda Protectorate, is at home, and anxious not to 
return. Now is the time to select a strong, capable man, 
and leave him to do his work. The appointment rests 
with Lord Salisbury, and what he will do or whom he will 
appoint no one can predict. It is well known that he 
detests Africa and African questions as the stumbling- 
blocks of diplomacy ; but upon his decision rests the well- 
being—indeed, the lives—of large native populations and 
the extension of the trade routes of the Empire. Uganda 
is indeed a case for a benevolent despotism, if possible, 
but certainly a despotism. 


BULAWAYO—PAST AND FUTURE 


By its EX-MAYOR 


ON November 4, 1893, the little band of Dr. Jameson’s pioneers, 
after a series of hard fights, came in sight of Lobengula’s kraal— 
Bulawayo—the “ place where they kill.” Lobengula himself had 
fled after setting fire to his kraal and blowing up his powder 
magazine. 

At the foot of the hill where the kraal was situated was a little 
stall kept by Messrs. Usher, Fairburn, and Dawson, old residents 
and traders in Matabeleland. Dawson happened to be absent at 
this time, and Usher and Fairburn were the only white men left in 
Matabeleland. On the arrival of Jameson’s men, they were dis- 
covered standing on the’ roof of the stall, waving to and welcoming 
the invading troops, somewhat in the way Bluebeard’s wife and 
Sister Anne received their brothers. That these two men were 
allowed to live through the whole of the war unscathed and un- 
molested, redounds to the everlasting credit of Lobengula. 

The pioneers struck their camp to the east of the kraal, and 
soon were at home with their new surroundings. Stores, eating- 
houses, and saloons sprang up, and in a few weeks the place had 
quite the appearance of a town. 

Like all other Britishers, these few were fond of sport, and the 
first thing they did was to mark out a racecourse. A story is told 
of how, at one of their earliest meetings, the whole population was 
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threatened with sudden extinction. It happened that a white 
prisoner at the Fort suddenly let one of the Maxims go off, 
deliberately pointing the same at the unsuspecting sportsmen on 
the course. Probably the same ambition that landed him in gaol 
prompted him to aim rather high, and the shots flew over the 
heads of the terrified crowd. Life in these days was full of similar 
excitement. 

However, it was soon found out that the situation was not one 
that would permit of establishing a permanent town, and Dr. 
Jameson at once looked for a new site, which eventually was found 
some three miles to the south on both sides of a small river—named, 
altogether out of proportion to its size, Mashle-’Mshlope (meaning 
“white stones”). Surveyors were set to work to lay out town 
plots, and in March 1894 the first sale of stands (lots) took place. 
The conditions of sale enjoined on the purchasers the erection of 
a brick house to the value of at least £200, and no doubt it is 
owing to this condition that from the first Bulawayo presented to 
the newcomer so substantial an appearance. Towards the end of 
June 1894 the whole of the inhabitants of old Bulawayo, numbering 
some few hundred, moved to the new township. 

What progress has been made during the last four and a half 
years may be gauged from the fact that the town now counts 
6,009 white inhabitants, and that the value of stands and buildings 
was assessed in 1898 for municipal rating purposes at over 
£2,000,000 sterling. There are some sixty miles of streets and 
avenues under the supervision of the town engineer. Water and 
electric light are laid on right through the town. There are half 
a dozen churches of different denominations, a club, a Masonic 
Lodge, the Stock Exchange, and a number of hotels of the most 
modern type. There is also a pretty racecourse with a grand-stand, 
where meetings are held monthly. 

The town towards the river is divided by a park of some eighty 
acres in extent, a portion of which has been laid out as ornamental 
gardens, while the rest serves as a nursery for the trees with which 
both the streets and avenues are being lined. A military band 
plays here twice a week. While the portion of the town lying to 
the west of the park is the business centre, the eastern side 
serves for residential purposes, and a large number of elegant 
villas, each surrounded by a beautiful garden, has sprung up. 

When it is remembered that, with the exception of bricks, every 
bit of material necessary for building and furnishing had to be 
hauled close upon 1,000 miles, through sandy roads and well-nigh 
unfordable drifts by means of ox-wagon transport, until quite 
recently, when the railway brought Bulawayo within easier reach 
of civilisation, and that it took each wagon from two to three 
months to arrive at its destination, the building up of so important 
a town cannot be considered otherwise than as a grand manifesta- 
tion of human, and more especially British, energy. 

The explanation of the selection of Bulawayo as the proper 
centre for all this enterprise is the ever-increasing feeling of 
confidence which the settlers had in the resources and future of 
Matabeleland. This confidence was, up to quite recently, limited 
to the settlers only ; but latterly the public at home are beginning 
to share with them this feeling, and people and fresh capital are 
fiowing into the country. 

Very soon it will be admitted on all sides that Rhodesia is 
really the rich country that it has been described. Its steady 
progress is now assured. Several mines are producing gold 
already, and others approach that stage. Every day fresh dis- 
coveries are being made. The soil is also being cultivated on more 
rational lines, and the ravages of the Rinderpest are being gradually 
obliterated by the importation of cattle which will thrive as well 
as in former years, when the country was known as the best 
pastoral and cattle-growing land in South Africa. The native 
population is settling down to peaceful pursuits, and gradually 
begins to learn, if not the dignity of labour, at least the purchasing 
power of money earned through working in the mines. The 
country has risen from a state of barbarism to one of civilisation 
and growing prosperity. This is largely due to the fostering care 
of the Chartered Company and the energy of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
and Bulawayo will remain the standing monument of this marvel- 
lous transformation, and will long be the great centre of the com- 
merce and industry of Rhodesia. I. H. HIRSCHLER. 
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FINANCE 
THE RISE IN WESTRALIANS 


In our issue of February 25 we discussed the question 
whether the then-existing neglect of Westralian shares 
resulted from intrinsic conditions, or was merely the out- 
come of a temporary change of sentiment. We arrived at 
the conclusion that the mining industry of the Colony 
recorded solid progress, that the position was in every 
respect sounder than ever before, and that this change 
would in due course be recognised by the investing 
public. Finally we advised investors to confine their 
attention mainly to Kalgoorlie and Mount Margaret 
enterprises. 

Within the space of two months a remarkable trans- 
formation has taken place. Lethargy has been replaced 
by activity; prices of leading shares have displayed a 
marked—in some cases sensational—advance ; and not a 
few of the cheaper descriptions have come into distinct 
favour. In view of this movement—which, by the way, 
has been confined almost exclusively to the shares of 
properties situated in the two districts above named— 
it may be well to again review the situation. Although 
the recent revival is undoubtedly due in large measure 
to a recognition of the improvement which has 
taken place in the intrinsic position, it has in certain 
instances been assisted by circumstances of a special 
character. The rise in Golden Horse-Shoes is without 
question due quite as much to manipulation as to good 
developments and rich returns, for most of the shares are 
in quite a few hands, and it is now generally agreed that the 
market price has been put to a point which heavily dis- 
counts the future. As regards Lake View Consols three 
different influences have been at work. In the first place 
there has been “‘ shop” support in view of the impending 
flotation of the Standard Exploration Company, which is 
to take over the rather indifferent batch of properties 
brought out under the auspices of the London and Globe 
group; then reports of rich developments and of impend- 
ing increase in production have led both to investment 
purchases and to repurchases by the bears. Great 
Boulder Perseverance shares have come into favour as a 
result of the steps taken by the new manager for a more 
systematic development of the mine and the provision of 
adequate reduction plant; while the collapse of the 
Kéneman process, and a recognition of the low valuation 
of the property as compared with others in the neighbour- 
hood, have led to a demand for Great Boulder Proprietary 
shares. 

Leaving these special features, let us glance at the 
general market position. This, within the past few months, 
has undergone a distinct modification. Formerly Adelaide 
was the great factor in the situation, buying good shares 
in times of depression and putting them on the English 
market when cheerful views obtained. But for some time 
past, in a quiet market, Adelaide has been steadily selling, 
and the stock has been absorbed on this side. The 
realisation just referred to has been the outcome : first, 
of a belief that Westralians would for a long while to 
come be put into the shade by Kaffirs; secondly, of ex- 
pectation that difficulties would be encountered in the 
treatment of the refractory ores of the Kalgoorlie field; 
and, thirdly, a disposition on the part of weary holders to 
turn scrip into cash. Large quantities of shares have 
been thus transferred into the hands of strong holders in 
this country—holders prepared to bide their time; and 
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the recent outburst of buying for home and Continental 
account has come upon a market much denuded of 
stock. 

Having regard to the abnormal advances which have 
taken place in favourite shares, great discrimination is 
necessary in making purchases ; indeed, we are inclined 
to think that in most instances it would be advisable 
for holders at lower prices to realise, and to await the 
inevitable swing back for a reacquisition of interests. At 
present all is cheerful, but it would be prudent not to 
ignore the fact that there are looming in the distance one 
or two clouds which might assume threatening propor- 
tions. While it is certain that success will be ultimately 
attained in the treatment of the telluride and sulphide ores 
of that district which is responsible for nearly three-fourths 
of the Westralian output, there may, in the first place, 
be unsuccessful attempts; and such failures would be 
calculated to exert an adverse influence. Then there is 
on foot an agitation for the abolition of Sunday labour. 
Should this be successful a serious diminution in output 
would follow—a diminution which could only be: com- 
pensated for by the erection of additional plant and the 
employment of a larger staff. Further, account has to be 
taken of the existence of a feeling—fostered by the Colonial 
press—in favour of the imposition of a tax either upon the 
dividends paid or upon the gold won from the mines. 
These matters, one or all, might come to the front at any 
moment, and would prove unmistakable ‘‘ bear”’ points. 


A DEPLORABLE COMBINE 


THERE is no longer room for doubt as to the reality of the move- 
ment across the Atlantic to effect another big cornering operation, 
of which we have heard hints for some months past. We refer to 
the combination of financiers to control a very large proportion of 
the American output of copper. A copper combine is now repre- 
sented as being on the point of consummation. It is deplorable. 
Owing to the accumulation of wealth, and the facility afforded by 
the electric telegraph for the concentration of forces financial, 
commercial, and industrial at almost any given point of the 
civilised world, it is possible to carry out big combinations which 
years ago would never have been dreamed of, or if dreamed of 
would have been regarded as totally impracticable. The forma- 
tion of trusts, that production of modern civilisation, which appears 
to be indigenous to the United States, is extending to this country. 
When it is simply a combination of large manufacturers there is 
not much to be said against it on moral grounds ; but the attempt 
to corner any one commodity is to be strongly deprecated. 

Generally these corners bring with them their own Nemesis ; 
but while they last they do an incalculable amount of harm. The 
copper boom of some years ago collapsed, as it deserved, and we 
can only hope that the present copper combine may have the same 
end. Representatives of American financial houses are said to be 
in this country attempting to manipulate the pig-iron market also, 
and this week we have had a speculation in silver and silver 
securities which appears to be based on an impression that the 
gamble in copper, tin, and iron is now extending to silver. 

With the Metal Market generally rising, silver should naturally 
appreciate ; but it is not a sympathetic movement that is now 
taking place. About a month or six weeks ago a big smelting 
combination was formed in the United States, in which all the 
large smelters, except one, joined forces. It was represented at 
the time that the object was not to manipulate the price of silver, 
but to regulate the supply and demand. The effect is little 
different, and it is to this idea of the future operations of this big 
Combination that speculators have this week been buying silver 
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and silver securities. The belief that American speculators are at: 


the bottom of the movement has been encouraged by the receipt. 
this week of buying orders from New York of Rupee Paper of all 


securities, 


A NEW WITWATERSRAND MINE 


DEALINGS have this week been active in Gedulds. What Gedulds 
are few people know, for there has been no public issue of capital 
and no publication of prospectus, or the issue of information of 
any description concerning the Company. It is another instance 
of a mining property being formed privately, the capital being 
distributed privately, and then placed upon the market at a sub- 
stantial premium. The mining property in question is designated 
the Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited. It has been formed 
with a capital of £400,000 in: £1 shares, of which 325,000 have 
been placed. The Company is understood to have £50,000 or 
£60,000 of cash, and to possess a property of approximately 
9,500 acres. It lies in the south-east district of the Rand, 
adjoining the Modderfontein Estate. The Modderfontein and 
Van Ryn reefs are reported to have been discovered on the 
property, and the issue of six or seven subsidiary companies is at 


a more or less remote date contemplated: Hence the demand for: 


the shares, which have rushed up toover £4. The very fact that 
the public are in ignorance as to what or where Gedulds were 
probably explains the rush for the shares. 


ASSURANCE MISCELLANEA 


THE Hand-in-Hand Life Insurance Society secured last year 
the largest amount of new business ever obtained in a twelve- 
month during the 202 years of its existence. It amounted to 
£370,515, as compared with only £209,073 in 1893. 

The Scottish Metropolitan Life Assurance Company, established 
in 1876, will, as the result of its recently concluded quinquennial 
valuation, declare bonuses for the first time. The valuation was 
conducted on a 4 per cent. basis, to be reduced in future to 33. 

The Economic Life Assurance Society has also just completed 
a valuation. The rate of interest assumed was 3} per cent.; but 
3 per cent. is to be the basis in future. The expense ratio, which 
was nearly 15 per cent. in 1894, was only 12°75 per cent. in 1898. 


NOTES 


THE combine movements to which we have referred above have 
of course brought business to the Stock Exchange, for there has 
been a very large speculative business in all securities related to 
or affected in any way by the price of the white metal, such for 
instance as Rupee Paper, the securities of the various Mexican 
railway companies, Mexican Internal bonds, Denver Railroad 
securities, and the shares of silver-producing companies. 


It is in the Mining markets that business has been most active. 
As regards Westralians, we offer some comments elsewhere. The 
shares of companies in the Witwatersrand district have been quiet, 
and a depressing influence is doubtless to be found in the evidences, 
though smothered, of the existence of considerable political unrest, 
similar indeed to that which prefaced the Jameson Raid. As 
regards Rhodesians there has been unmistakable evidence of a 
growing disposition on the part of the public to buy, though pro- 
fessional operators have also been preparing the market for an 
anticipated boom. 


On November 26 we published an article entitled “ British 
Columbia to the Front,” in which we referred to the accession of 
the famous Le Roi mine to the London market. The £5 shares 
of this company were then quoted at a small premium, and they 
have this week been dealt in at 8}. 





HE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Shareholders of the Company will be held at Cannon Street Hotel, 
at Twelve noon, on Tuesday, 2nd May next. The Meeting is called to enable the Right 
Hon. C. J. Rhodes to meet the Shareholders of the Company before his return to South 
Africa, and to lay before them his views as to the future policy and prospects of the 

Company in regard to railway and other matters. 

J. F. JONES, Secretary. 


By order, — 
15 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. London: 24th April, 1899. 
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UNTO WHAT END? 


My life goes by me like a Stranger-thing 
That draws a-nigh and passes, and is gone. 
And I, a Stranger to myself unknown, 

Greet the new man the moments ever bring, 

Aud call to him. As One in wayfaring 
Calls to Another in the fields alone, 

I find and call my Soul; yet ere a tone 

Reach where it stands—lo, it is vanishing ! 


My life goes by me; and the days7and hours 
Are wind of wings that rustle in the Dark 
Athwart my listening spirit. Crouched, I hark 
Unto the hurryings as of unseen Powers, 
Yet know not if a God their mission dowers, 
Or death and nothingness be all the mark ! 
W. MAcDonaLp. 


IN PASSING 
FACT! 


IT was in Parliament Street, the day of the great wedding, and 
the carriage of the First Gentleman in Europe was momentarily 
delayed. One ofa group of genuine East End damsels (ostrich 
feathers and all-so-much-for-the-day) leaned through the window, 
and with a real fervour exclaimed: “ L’umy! Ye du look nice! 
Chase me ! Edward! chase me!” His Royal Highness and his 
companion were so overcome with laughter that only by rare 
presence of mind did they sufficiently recover for the Prince to 
raise his hat, with his usual unfailing courtesy, as the carriage 
moved on.:: When the East End is of this mind the Throne is 
fairly safe, 


At the Viceregal ball, the Duke of York wandered un- 
obtrusively among the guests. He overheard one Dublin lady 
addressing another say: “There! d’ye see the dear Princess 
looking lovely in a diamond star ?”—“ A costume which, no doubt, 
accounts for my wife’s cold,” added the Duke with a merry twinkle, 
when he subsequently related the anecdote. During his Irish 
tour, he wrote a daily letter to the Queen. 


Mrs. H. M. Stanley was much amused by the sharp sayings of 
the child who was the model for her clever picture in the New 
Gallery. She and her husband have now gone to their new 
country seat in Surrey. Curiously enough, their nearest neighbour 
is Mr. Selous. So the two explorers can exchange African 
reminiscences over many a pipe: they are great friends. 


Of late years Sir John Mowbray cared less for party politics 
than for the dignity of the House of Commons. The Irish members 
shared his anxiety when Mr. Balfour chanced to make a technical 
slip. At other times Sir John Mowbray was left guardian of its 
dignity and of his own quaint Palmerstonian hat. He was a keen 
collector of old editions, and often compared notes with his old 
friend Mr. Gladstone during dull debates. On one occasion both 
were obviously puzzled over a very small volume which Mr. Glad- 
stone held in his hand. After lengthy consultation they sent for 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy. Before he had time to give his opinion, 
probably on some ‘Celtic work, the division bell rang. Sir John 
Gorst kept a suspicious eye on the conclave. 


Joachim, whose diamond jubilee Berlin has been celebrating, 
is perhaps the very greatest of all living executant musicians. And 
serious music lovers can hardly overestimate the value of the 





HOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 
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services he has rendered as the unflinching champion of all that js 
noble, intellectual, and elevated in the art, and by his no less 


splendid neglect of all that is unworthy and meretricious. Heh 


of course, had the defect of his qualities. His antipathy to Wagner 
is astonishing enough to us of a later generation. But within his 
limits what magnificent work he has done! Truly, as was once 
said, his influence has been scarcely less moral than musical, 


The formation of an orchestra for the performance of lighter 
and gayer music than that usually heard at serious concerts will 
doubtless be welcomed by a good many music lovers who find the 
regulation “classics” too tough for their digestions. Messrs, 
Chappell are the promoters of the new enterprise, and Mr. Ivan 
Caryll has been chosen as conductor. Gounod, Sullivan, Massenet, 
Délibes, Louis Ganne, and the like are the composers to be 
favoured, while vocal pieces, recitations, and so on are to find place 
in every programme. Thus Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Evelyn 
Millard, and Mr. Kennerley Rumford, among others, will take part 
in the opening concert at St. James’ Hall on May 18. The series 
ought to become popular with ballad concert audiences, 


Major Majendie, the real hero of many a dynamite scare in the 
days when he was Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Explosives, 
and when dynamite scares were rife, used to say: “ There are two 
things too good to throw away. One is an infernal machine; the 
other a child’s letter.” 


In the selection of Major-General Sir John Ardagh, R.E,, as 
English military representative at the forthcoming Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague, an excellent choice has been made. This 
is by reason of the fact that in Sir John’s personality are peculiarly 
combined the qualities of both a soldier and diplomatist. A great 
deal of his service has been spent on the Staff, and at the present 
moment he is filling the responsible position of Chief of the 
Intelligence Department at the War Office. Sir John has also 
frequently been employed abroad, when he has successfully carried 
out some very delicate negotiations in Turkey and Egypt. A man 
who has passed triumphantly through so severe a training-school 
as that offered by the conduct of political matters in Turkey is 
eminently qualified to “go anywhere and do anything ”—even to 
the extent of maintaining harmony at a “ Peace Conference.” 


THE INFINITE 


It was tide-time on the Mersey, and shipping bustled on the 
dull grey waters ina din of whistles and wailing sirens, Ferry- 
boats shouldered the landing stage with a clumsy dunt, and down 
came the rattling gangways on the heaving decks. With an 
irresponsible levity the alert tug-boats darted hither and thither, 
out and in, screaming and capering in comic contrast to the slow 
square-bowed flats, with ill-set brown sails that went crunching 
and lurching through the jobble with awkward uneasy jerks. Near 
the Cheshire side, a grim Warren Liner sneaked to the lairage 
with its load of cattle. The river seethed with all its types. 

A little girl stood by her mother on the landing stage and 
watched the scene 

“‘They’re just going across, mamma?” she asked, pointing to 
the restless ferry-boats and the smaller craft skimming the river 
like short-lived insects on a roadside pool. 

“ Yes,” answered the mother. 

For a moment the child was silent. Then her eyes turned to 
the Campania that lay in mid stream, beautiful and great and 
sedately aloof, and she pointed her little gloved hand at it and 
asked, her voice filled with awe, “And isn’t it going across, 
across, ’cross, ’cross, ’cross, cross cross——” Breath failed her. 

“ Yes, child,” was the mother’s answer, and the little girl’s blue 
eyes looked satisfied, as if they had seen past all things into some 
eternity. 





‘THE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., and Chilet Santa Croce, Alassio, N. Italy, supplies CERTIFICATED 
NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to all parts, Daily Nurses. A few patients 
received at both branches. 
Medical, Surgical, Weir-Mitchell, Nauheim, Salisbury treatment. 
Superintendent—Miss ELLISON. 
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The historic Spinning House of Cambridge is to be pulled 
down. It is a dingy, walled-in building close to Downing College, 
on the main road from the station to the town, There seems to 
be a mistaken impression abroad as to the exact legal position of 
this Spinning House. In point of fact, it has no legal position at 
all. It was used up till 1894 as a prison-house for ladies of 
doubtful character, who were tried before the Vice-Chancellor. 
The last of these cases was that of Daisy Hopkins in the beginning 
of this decade, and her sentence was annulled by the Court of 
Appeal on the ground that the Vice-Chancellor, under the circum- 
stances, had no power to inflict it. Then followed a private Act 
of 1894 (57 & 58 Vict. c. lx.) that abolished the Proctors’ powers 
of arresting girls of light character. They have now by the Act 
the powers of a “constable,” as defined in an Act of George IV., 
applying originally only to Oxford. The altered position is rather 
a blow at University jurisdiction ; and this, coupled with the fact 
that the intervention of the Oxford Vice-Chancellor in a recent 
case of theft by a member of the University was quashed, seems 
to augur that this jurisdiction is coming to be regarded as a 
superfluity. 


A London parson has recently died who was an admirable 
type of the best class of English cleric. The Rev. F. K. Povah 
was too unassuming a man to become widely known. He was not 
a great preacher, nor did he appear upon public platforms ; he 
simply devoted himself with single-hearted energy and devotion 
to his slum parish in Portland Town, for which he had given up a 
comfortable family living in the country. The esteem in which he 
was held is sufficiently shown in the tributes paid to his memory 
in the Nonconformist pulpits of the neighbourhood. Mr. Povah 
was formerly one of the best Association football players in 
England. , 


We related last week the unfortunate success of the 
combined opposition of the Temperance and Trade 
parties alike to the scheme of the Brechin Bolag, Failure 
is not happily so written over a scheme conducted on 
somewhat similar lines for about two years in the little 


Lord Hawke’s team has returned from the Cape after a pro- 
longed picnic and no defeats. That genial Anglo-West-Indian, 
Mr, P. F. Warner, not content with heading the batting averages, 
has entered the noble army of cricket chroniclers. Mr. Milligan 
is lingering in South Africa, and his place in the Yorkshire eleven 
is to be taken by that St. Peter’s champion, Mr. Frank Mitchell. 
There is no truth in the rumour that Lord Hawke intends to retire 
from cricket, but he was sorely out of form on the matting wickets, 
his highest score being only thirty-one. 


Kumar Si Ranjitsinhji is opening bazaars with as much 
affability as the Duke of Cambridge. There is not the slightest 
doubt that he will take a really powerful combination to Australia, 
and make a success there whether the autocratic M.C.C. Com- 
mittee like it or not. He is’ very good-tempered, but he sorely 
felt being left out of the last England team at Lord’s. If the 
M.C.C. Committee entirely consisted of experienced cricketers 
nothing would be said against their dictatorial attitude towards 
the sporting community ; but as things are, Ranjitsinhji has some 
right on his side. At all costs the disastrous experience enjoyed 
by Vernon and Shrewsbury’s contemporaneous teams must never 
be repeated. 


An Irish servant was asked why he left his last place. “ Well, 
it was loike this. The cow died, and they salted her, and we lived 
on her for a week. Then the pig died, and they salted her, and 
we ate her up, trotters and all. Then the missus died, and, 
begorra, I left.” 


A Bishop in England once said to a Parsee, “I am surprised 


that you worship the sun.” ‘Oh, you should see him,” replied the 
Parsee. 


THE CAPITALIST’S MAY DAY 
A GERMAN VISION 








mining village of Hill of Beath, in West Fife. The 
drawings for the past year amounted to £2,210, and the 
net profits according to the report just issued were 
£562. The money has been spent upon the introduction 
of electric light into the village, the formation of a 
bowling-green, the maintenance of a reading-room, and 
in other ways for the public benefit. The management 
of the concern has given such entire satisfaction to the 
authorities that the licence has been renewed most cor- 
dially. Another scheme of the same kind is contemplated 
in the district. 


SUMMER 


Return, rich summer ; bring thy balmy heat, 
Thy long, long, lustrous days, so loth to close, 
Thy mornings, that so musically rose 
On flushing woodland, hill, and sleeping street, 
Tower-shadowed, where long swallow-pinions meet 
The dawn-glow ; bring the noon-day’s charmed repose, 
When hay-meads dimple not and warm woods doze, 
Gold eves, pale nights, with hushed sea-murmur sweet : 
Return, with sun-lit mirth and holiday, 
Long dreams by low-toned waves and breakers hoar, 
With brown-armed maids and mowers tossing hay, 
Lone rambles over heather-purpled moor, 
With reapers’ burning toil and cricketers’ play, 
Earth’s rose-edged robe and ocean’s star-paved floor ! 


By Maxwell Gray (“The Forest Chapel, and other 
Poems”).— Wm. Heinemann. 











pees in any EUROPEAN LANGUAGE BOUGHT 
and SOLD by GEORGE WINTER, 52 Charing Cross 














Road, London, W.C. Guide Books purchased, Catalogues 
of Books in all branches of literature issued regularly. 
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APRIL WEATHER 


TuHEsE are the days of soft warm rain; of a masterful cold 
wind and radiant sunshine. A very pot-pourri of weather, 
and one marvels to see a day being three days at once and 
all so successfully. The hedges are set thick with small 
tight buds, the fields show a tender green under the yellow 
bents and fibres of last year’s grass, and the dog mercury 
begins to carpet the woods. The brisk wind catches 
and bends the slender willows in the fields, and the budding 
lilacs in the garden, then leaves them, to huffle stormily in 
the tops of the tall elms. The little village children walk 
with their short skirts blown before them, and only one 
hand to bear the faggot ; for the other, with a few crushed 
violets in it, holds the cap on their bent heads. 

These are the days when the sun gleams out in a 
sudden burst of warmth, cracking the full green sheath of 
the daffodils, and starring the hedgerows with celandine. 
When the great sticky buds of the horse-chestnuts glisten 
in his ray, and fields, and meads, and waysides radiate his 
shining, giving it all back ten thousandfold in daisies. 
Then, on a sudden, and even while the sun is still out, the 
thick white rain falls like a veil upon the greying landscape. 
It patters with a myriad silver tongues on the rustling 
narrow leaves of the ilex, as it sways and tosses its long 
grey branches to the fall; and all the blackbirds, loving 
the rain, burst out singing. These are the days of happy 
chorus in the woods, silent as suddenly as they begin: 
when sparrows, husky with many chirpings, fly with long 
bent straws through the air, and cawing rooks are blown 
in the windy sky. These are the days of life, when it 
matters little how cold it is, for there is something that 
gets inside the blood and makes it sing, as the wind, 
rushing over field and furrow, whips the slender hazels 
till they bend again. 

A pretty country saying tells us that Spring is here 
when you can place your foot on three daisies; and very 
certainly it has come, for the lawn is dappled white with 
them, and the water-wagtail spins over it on his slender 
twinkling legs; for he is one of the few small birds who 
run and do not hop. An unseen stirring is everywhere. 
There is a sense of ‘personality ” in all that before has 
been so dead and still. There is something better in these 
early days of promise and elation of Nature’s every mood, 
even than in those that are to follow on when the full 
pageant of the year will have begun. For everything is 
new, wonderfully new. And the great clouds like chariots, 
lowering grey and dazzling white by turns, race across 
the sky. 

“ New, new, new, new”! Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly ? 


There never was a more complete translation into words 
of a thrush’s song, both in sound and meaning, than that 
little poem. For it is the thrush’s song itself, with its 
repetition of phrase and all the fine insistence of its joy. 
And through the woods, lightly misting over with the 
russet of buds and a rare pale green, in clear and jaunty 
cadence of round full tones, comes floating the blackbird’s 
note. 

The wild flowers may be counted, they are so few. 
The good-natured celandine with face of burnished gold 
that comes with the myriad daisy. The little violet hidden 
in the hedgerows. The exquisite dog-violet with its pale 
petals among the primroses in the woods. And the 
dandelion that in his bounty makes an Eldorado of every 
common ditch. ‘‘Mayblobs” is a country name for the 
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celandine. There is something satisfying and “ roung” 
in the sound of it that suggests the flower itself. This is 
often the case in local names, for what could be prettier 
or more fanciful than ‘‘ Tisty-Tosty” for the guelder 
rose? It has the very lightness of the green-white balls 
as they dangle from their lovely foliage. The short thick- 
set wild arum called “‘lords and ladies” was originally 
‘Our Lord and Our Lady,” the crimson or deep violet 
spear of the flower symbolising the Divine Child in His 
Mother’s arms ; it is wrapped in a pale green sheath that js 
crossed around it. There is still among the village children 
a game to be played with this flower, in which the child 
must guess before pulling the flower apart which shall be 
first disclosed, the lord or the lady. The Holy Virgin 
has left her memory in the flowers, and very beautiful and 
fitting it is that it should be so. ‘* Lady’s keys,” for 
cowslips, was ‘‘ Our Lady’s keys”; bright golden keys of 
heaven. And Lady’s smock, ‘‘all silver white, That paint 
the meadows with delight,” is another that once was hers, 
And there are many of them: Lady’s slippers, Lady’s 
fragrant tresses, Lady’s bedstraw, and Mary’s gold all 
speak of her ; with All-Heal and Mother of Thousands, 
This last is in the Italy of to-day more openly dedicated to 
her as Herba della Madonna. ‘‘ Moonwort” is a name 
for the plant ‘‘ Honesty,” and is one of the class of picture 
names, for it must allude to the seed pod of this flower, 
with its white silvery disc, like a full moon. 

This month all birds are busy and happy ; but with 
the starlings life in spring seems to take a steadier 
turn. They break up the hustling community in which 
they have lived during the winter months, to seek out 
some comfortably neglected chimney or a hollow tree; 
and here they lay their pale blue eggs, and hatch out their 
wheezing nestlings. Through the autumn they crowd in 
the bare tops of the elms, all scratching and whistling 
and bubbling at once, immensely occupied about nothing 
or everything. At some sudden signal, which seems to 
take all by surprise, but which all instantly obey, they 
rise in a cloud above the tree, and, with a soft thunder 
of massed wings, wheel off to settle, just as excitedly 
as before, in the withe beds or tall black-budded ash. 
Always chattering, or flying, or scratching up and down 
in the tops of the trees, always with an immense to-do 
and very ‘little done; with their easy notions on good 
manners that lead them to carry on a desultory yet cease- 
less warfare in the matter of toilette all day long and 
before everybody. With their untidy nests and waddling 
wide-mouthed crews of uncouth youngsters, it is im- 
possible not to feel they must among the other birds be 
regarded as very common folk indeed. The kind who 
know much of the affairs of others ; talk continually of 
their own, and fail to get on with their relations. But 
with all this, no one, not even the rooks (who, by what ! 
know of their character,-must feel this emptiness of 
behaviour and noisiness of life more than the other birds), 
can deny that they are cheerful. And if you chance to 
catch one in some net or room and hold it for one moment 
before restoring it to liberty, what a marvel of purple and 
green and gold! 

Some nests of the thrushes and blackbirds are so 
advanced as to be already filled with the heaving bodies of 
gaping callowlings, with vulture necks and appetites. 
Others yet hold the five beautiful eggs, watched and 
warmed by those ‘‘little brown mothers,” who will sit 
still while you gaze into the large brown eye, that is wide 
with so brave a timidity. It is difficult to say which egg 
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is the prettiest ; for although thrushes’ eggs revealed sud- 
denly in their setting of soft green-brown of the nest are a 
sight to take the breath away, the blackbird’s, with its 
prettier oval shape, and its warm red mottling on the sea- 

een shell that gives it so soft a duskiness, can perhaps 
show a subtler beauty than the almost crude perfection of 
the other bluer jewel. The robins are building too, and 
their nests, when not in a bank, are charming instances of 
the consequentialness and self-importance of small people. 
There is such an immense surrounding of large autumn 
leaves ; such a mass of dried grass and fibre and outside 
material to the very minute and cup-like nest, that.is so 
delicately lined with cow’s hair and unutterable softness. 
But the chaffinches are the master builders. They trim 
their dwellings with perfect taste, setting grey-green 
lichens to the outer walls. They weave the lovely struc- 
ture with long strands to the bough, and upon their eggs 
is found that strange and mystic writing that you may 
see on the purple fritillary, or the inner side of the fox- 
glove bell. 

In the garden the tulips hold their glowing chalice to 
the sun, and the scyllas make a blue carpet for the budding 
standard pears. There are no butterflies as yet, but all 
the bees are out, and revelling in the golden bosom of the 
crocus. These are the days of joy in Nature, the days of 
the beginning of all things beautiful, and simple, and 
wise, and good. These are the days of movement, and 
making, and promise. And the heart must answer to 
them and rejoice. 


Before green apples blush, 

Before green nuts embrown, 
Why ! one day in the country 

Is worth a month in town. 
Is worth a day, and a week, and a year 

Of the dusty, fusty, lag-last fashion 
That days drone elsewhere. 

CLARISSA. 


DEATH AND THE TIGER 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


IN Paris, some days ago, I met Sperver. His appearance as- 
tonished me. He looks like some notary’s clerk fallen out o 
employment ; a most mild and inoffensive notary’s clerk of fifty 
or so, adorned with steel-rimmed spectacles, wearing a frock coat 
with a velvet collar, and trousers of prune-coloured cloth, bagging 
at the knees. 

It was hard to believe that this somewhat melancholy and 
snuffy-looking person had killed more lions and tigers—to say 
nothing of elephants—than any other man in Europe, not excepting 
Mr. Selous. 

He took a pipe from his pocket in sections, and having fitted it 
together till it reached nearly to the floor, and filled it and lit it, 
Pressing the tobacco down with a callous finger-tip, he swung 
vi leg over the arm of his armchair, and declared himself at 
ome. 

I tried to draw him out on the subject of lions, but un- 
fortunately he had caught sight of a book which someone had left 
On my table. It was a volume of Kant, and, fixing it with his eye, 
he sank further back in his chair, swung his leg more vigorously, 
and plunged into transcendentalism. 

Never before had I heard such a discourse, such tremendous 
sentences, like sausages filled with smoke and tied at each end 
with half a verb—he was speaking in German—whilst all the time 
the long pipe snored and bubbled, and the room slowly filled with 
4 smothering haze of Caporal. 

When he had finished, coffee was brought in, and, fearful lest 
he might escape back into transcendentalism, I tried again to lead 
him lionward ; but an elephant of gilt bronze which stood on a 
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table close by, and which, on being wound up, played a tune by 
Donizetti, waving its trunk and wagging its tail to the air, drew 
his attention. 

I wound it up, to his infinite delight. “ Now, where,” he cried, 
pointing to this noxious toy, which belonged to my landlady— 
“‘ where would one see a thing like that except in Paris? I cannot 
bear shooting from the back of an elephant,” he went on medita- 
tively, as he took the key from me, and wound up the elephant 
again. “I would sooner shoot rabbits ; besides, I was nearly 
killed like that in a jungle in India. It was a big shoot got up by 
an Englishman—bottled beer, and elephants, and everything that 
money could buy. They perched me in a howdah, and I felt as 
helpless as a baby in a balloon, 

“TI climbed down from the howdah to stretch my legs, and 
presently I found myself lost in a cane brake which, the beaters 
declared, held no game. 

“ There were paths in this cane brake, and above was the sky 
like burning brass, and it was hot and damp like a laundry, and 
of a sudden I found that I did not know the north from the south, 
the east from the west. But I was not in the least alarmed, for 
only twenty yards or so away was the elephant I had left. 

“TI could not see him for the canes, but he was there ; and my 
gun was in his howdah. 

“T put my hand to my mouth and was on the point of hallooing, 
when, whif! I smelt a tiger. 

“ A breeze had just risen and was stirring the cane tops ; it had 
moved the air between the canes and brought me the smell of the 
tiger, and I was without my gun. 

“Then I heard one of the black men yelling and the crushing 
sound of an elephant moving against the canes, and then, quite 
close, a quick rush like the rush of a great rat behind a wainscot- 
ting. The canes flew out, and in the path before me, crouching 
on the green bed of crushed-out stalks, I saw him, motionless and 
burning in the sunshine. 

“ He was very beautiful to look at. I do not think I have ever 
seen anything so gorgeous. It seemed to me that I had never 
seen a tiger before. There is an inner meaning in a tiger which 
comes out only when you are standing before him defenceless with 
a barrier between you both of some twenty feet or so of clear air. 
As the tiger gazed upon me with eyes like discs of amber-coloured 
glass, I noticed his tail slip stealthily from flank to flank. Then 
his stern began to rise, and I felt the sweat drops running down 
my face like centipedes in a hurry. 

“] would have sold my best friend, I would have immolated 
my mother, I would have destroyed my own soul if by doing so I 
might have purchased respite, even an hour’s respite, from death 
in that cursed cane brake. 

“Terror? I tell you it was the most hideous terror, and ail 
because I had not my gun. 

“ You see there is also an inner meaning in a gun, and you find 
it out when you stand before a charging elephant with a trusty 
rifle in your hands, you are dignified, you are cool, but your 
courage and dignity lie in the barrel of your gun. 

“ As for me, I was neither cool nor dignified before this terrible 
machine covered with fur which seemed winding itself up to spring 
upon me, just as I wind up this elephant of yours to make him 
sing. I dared not run away or stand still. I came towards him, 
fixing my spectacles more firmly with one hand. I felt myself 
smiling, and all the while the brute was winding himself up, wind- 
ing himself up. 

“There is a fact you have noticed, perhaps, in the nervous 
mechanism of the cat tribe: unless pushed to extremities they do 
not act with promptitude ; it seems necessary that they should 
store up the nervous energy for attack by gazing upon the objec- 
tive. 

“You have noticed two cats howling at one another for several 
minutes, with their noses touching, and then, bang! they are 
head over heels in the gutter, tearing each other to pieces. 

“Well, then, I was approaching this devil of a cat, trying to 
stare him down, when, all at once, I found myself on my back and 
a great fur bolster on top of me. I did not see him come; it was 
just as if some jester had flung a feather bed on me from the sky. 
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I felt quite comfortable, for the beast was resting on his forearms, 
as if to save me from his weight. I was. not even scratched, for 
he had over-sprung, and brought me down with his chest; my 
spectacles were pushed up on my forehead, as I sometimes push 
them when in thought ; and, as I did not move, he disdained to 
notice me, and gave me a moment's respite as he glanced from 
left to right and right to left before fixing his teeth in my skull. 

“ Now, the strange thing was that my horrible terror of a moment 
ago had quite vanished ; the tiger was no longer a tiger—he was 
Death. I am telling you just what I felt, We are so cursed with 
words in civilisation that we think in words; at the moment of 
death we return to the primitive state, and think in thoughts. 

“ Death has an inner meaning : vacuity. I noticed this fact 
casually—or rather I did not notice it—as I lay gazing at the tiger’s 
whiskers, that seemed as thick as porcupine quills, and admiring 
the colossal proportions of his head; for a tiger’s head seen from 
below by a man in my position is a sight more wonderful than the 
Jungfrau topped with a storm. 

“Then something must have startled him, for he passed over me 
like a cloud, and was gone.” 

“ And you felt?” 

“ Like a frightened fool. All my fears came back now that I 
had ceased to think in thoughts.” 

“] will tell you what death is: it is a bogey that is supposed 
to live in a hole. The hole is there, in the face of things ; but 
there is no bogey. I know, for I have looked in.” 

He rewound the elephant, and it wagged its trunk and winked 
its eyes, and repeated for the fourth time the tune by Donizetti. 


END-PAPERS 
MAX: A MONODY 


Reviewer loquitur. 


GREEN cover, pill-box label—“ More” by Max Beerbohm, John 
Lane publishing. The right kind of title ; pithy, piquant, zaive. 
Let me see—Max has written “ Works” and “The Happy Hypo- 
crite.” And “More” is more works, doubtless—or is it more 
hypocrites? My dear, why is that paper-knife never to be found? 
Ah ! a dedication :— 
TO 
MLLE. DE LA RAMEE 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S COMPLIMENTS 
AND TO 
OUIDA 
WITH HIS LOVE 


How like Max—the Petit maitre, the unexpected, the discriminate ! 
Also, NOTICE, to all whom it may concern :— 


“ From inilluminable catacombs —to wit, files of the Saturday 
Review, “he Daily Mail, the Outlook, To-morrow, and the 
Musician—/ have rescued these few creatures of my fancy, 
deeming them perhaps worthy of a brighter haven.” 


More works, evidently ; and “inilluminable catacombs” is a 
sweet phrase, even though “ brighter haven ” does not quite chime 
with it. CONTENTS (list of the “rescued,” so to speak) :—“ Some 
Words on Royalty,” “ Punch,” “ Actors,” “ Madame Tussaud’s,” 
“Groups of Myrmidons,” “ Pretending,” “An Infamous Brigade,” 
“The Seaside in Winter,” “If I were A&dile,” “ Sign-Boards,” 
“Ouida,” “The Blight of the Music Halls,” “ Prangley Valley,” 
“ Arise, Sir — —!” “Fashion and Her Bicycle,” “Going Back 
to School,” “A. B.,” “A Cloud of Pinafores,” “At Covent Garden,” 
“ The Case of Prometheus.” Many-minded Max ! 

Let us try the “ Ouida” :— 

“Good books are still written, good critics still criticise, and if 
the good books are criticised chiefly by innumerable fools hired to 
review an imponderable amount of trash, I do not really see that 
it matters at all”. M—m! “A good critic—and by that term I 
mean a cultured man with brains and a temperament—may, at 
any moment, come by, and, if he praise, the ordinary reviewers, 
most receptive of all creatures, will praise also”. _M—m! The 
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author of “Under Two Flags,” of course, was for many years 
neglected by the “ordinary reviewers”; hence the amazing 
popularity of her books. “At length it occurred to a critic of 
distinction, Mr. G. S. Street, to write an appreciation in the Vellow 
Book, . . . \t was a very gentlemanly piece of work, and it was 
full of true and delicate criticism. I myself wrote later in praise 
of Ouida, and I believe that, at about the same time, Mr, Stephen 
Crane wrote an appreciation of his own in an American magazine.” 
But (alas and alackaday!) “Ouida is not, and never was, an 
artist.” Haply, ’twere the function of “ good critics” to appreciate 
writings which, as the Devil might say, are not art. 

Here is “ The Blight of the Music Halls.” “ Reason, variety, 
refinement have crept gradually in, till one shall sigh in vain for 
the fatuous and delightful days of 


‘Oh, the Fairies ! oh, the Fairies ! 
They are so tender, 
The feminine gender ! 
Oh, the Fairies ! oh, the Fairies ! 
Oh, for the wings of a Fairy Queen.’” 


Sigh no more, Mr. Beerbohm, sigh no more! Ask, rather, for 
“The Blind Boy” twice; or consider “Let ’Em all Come," 
or By © 

Well, well—I must be getting on. What's this? “ Pretend. 
ing.” ‘Every human creature weaves for himself and wears an 
elaborate vesture of illusion. All of us pretend. And we pretend 
in order that we may impress others, not ourselves, and our 
pleasure is proportionate to our success in making others believe 
us to be something finer than we are.” Weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable Max-ims, surely ! 

And “A Cloud of Pinafores.” “Had I not been farmi les 
jeunessimes, | should not have made the little success I have. The 
public does not, I suppose, care greatly whether I write well nor 
whether my premisses and conclusions be correct. But it knows 
me to be a child-author, and likes to picture me at my desk, 
dressed in black velveteen, with legs dangling towards the floor.” 
.... Dear lamb! 

On the whole, I think I must give this book what the “ ordi- 
nary reviewers” call “ a show.” The boy writes prettily, perversely, 
amusingly. And he has been to school. Wife of my bosom, pray 
procure for me quills. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE “TOURMALINE” CASE 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


To many of us who have grown up in the pious belief that 
even-handed justice is the indefeasible inheritance of every British 
subject, the difference between the two verdicts that have been 
given with reference to participators in the Zourmaline expedition 
must appear as absurd as it is scandalous. 

Major Spilsbury, the responsible director of the enterpris( 
superintended the landing of part of the cargo, and then returned 
on board of the yacht for the night. Attacked by a Moorish 
troopship, he shows fight; and then, finding it impossible to 
continue his undertaking, he returned to England, where, after 
months of hesitation on the part of the Foreign Office, he was at 
length arrested, and committed for trial at Gibraltar. Here, after 
a further delay of five months, spent in thwarting the efforts of the 
prosecution to deprive him of the right of trial by jury, he was 
tried and promptly acquitted. 

Mr. Grey, a merely casual, though interested, volunteer in the 
venture, assisted in the landing of merchandise, and he and his 
fellow-victims camped out for the night to guard it. Cut off from 
their vessel by stormy weather, they fell into the hands of an 
armed force of 5,000 men, to whom they offered no resistance. 
Detained for three months contrary to solemn treaty—in chains, 
hunger, thirst, nakedness, filth, and illness, and subjected to cruel 
and loathsome indignities—they were at last handed over to their 
respective Consuls at Tangier. 

Lieut. Beyerlé, being a German, was, of course, liberated 
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forthwith. Mr. Grey and the rest lost a further two months in 
repeated remands, confined the while in a wretched prison ; and 
then were treated to a cynical judicial burlesque, evidence for the 
defence being kept aloof by the simple device of a refusal of pro- 
tection for the lives and liberties of intending witnesses ; the whole 
concluding with sentences which called forth the amazement and 
indignation of the English colony, and the ribald exultation of the 
unclean native populace. 

Thus, the principal, who landed, threatened violence, and 
escaped, was justified ; the subordinates, who assisted in the land- 
inz, and who were captured without offering resistance, and 
suffered, were condemned. 

The causes of this unequal treatment are obvious. One was 
arrested in London, and tried constitutionally by a jury ; the others 
were seized in a land where the British name and fame have been 
allowed to sink into contempt, and handed over to the arbitrary 
disposal of officials without the safeguard of an “ appeal to Czesar.” 

The perpetration of this injustice may, under existing arrange- 
ments, have been unavoidable ; but it should not be irremediable. 
The Chief Justice of Gibraltar, in giving sentence, said he had not 
taken into account the tortures and indignities inflicted on the 
prisoners by the Moorish soldiers, lest, in so doing, he should 
prejudice their subsequent claim for compensation. Vow, the 
Government refuse to restore the equilibrium of the scales of 
Justice by demanding redress for these their deeply wronged 
countrymen. Is it possible that the motive of this refusal is fear 
of the jealousy of France—the Power which has arrogated to 
itself the predominating influence in the politics of the decadent 
despotism which darkens the north-west corner of Africa? 

ROBERT R, GREY. 


SAMOA AND THE CABLE MONOPOLISTS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


You might congratulate the Cable Ring—which, as you so 
frequently remind us, holds the Empire in its grip—upon putting 
the various Governments into another muddle. It would only 
take about 600 to 700 miles of cable to connect Samoa with Fiji, 
and probably had the Pacific been laid when it was first projected, 
the present unhappy state of things would not exist. Lives would 
not have been sacrificed, the necessity for all the commotion and 
talk would have been saved, and the cost of the Commission would 
probably have gone far towards paying for a cable. One can’t put 
the question lower down than this. ELECTRICIAN, 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, POET 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLOOK 


You have heard of the death of Archibald Lampman, and noted 
the regret in Canada that the country has lost one in the very 
foremost rank of her men of letters, and the sympathy for the 
young widow and children so sadly bereaved. Mr. Lampman’s 
position as a junior official in the Civil Service of the Dominion 
did not permit much provision to be made against his early death, 
and the pursuit of literature in Canada is not remunerative in a 
pecuniary sense. 

It is not possible now to do anything for “him whom we have 
lost. In his life he was simple and unobtrusive, but his gentle 
Presence and quiet voice will be only the more missed by his 
intimate friends. 


“He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely. He doth bear 
His part, while the One Spirit’s plastic stress 
Sweeps through the dull, dense world.” 


We still, however, possess the poems which express his quiet, 
meditative soul. There is now being prepared, and will be pub- 
lished for the sole benefit of the widow, a collected edition, It 
will be one volume of 400 to 500 pages, will be printed in excellent 
style and on good paper, will be edited by the late poet’s most 
Intimate friend, Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott, and contain a por- 
trait of Lampman and also a short biographical sketch. It will 
include, in addition to the work which Mr. Lampman published in 
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his lifetime, a careful selection from a quantity of unpublished 
work, all, in fact, which there is reason to believe he would him- 
self have eventually published. A facsimile of a sonnet in his 
own hand will also be included. The price of the volume has 
been fixed at 2 dols. 25 cents (9s.) 

This somewhat unusual method of direct application has been 
adopted in order to secure to the widow the full and entire return 
without deduction or discount of any kind whatever. There are 
friends also concerned who wish to be nameless, but it is neces- 
sary that some names should appear as responsible for the under- 
taking. They believe there are many men busily engaged in 
important undertakings and reaping the well-earned rewards of 
more remunerative callings who have the love of letters at heart, 
and will not grudge the few moments necessary to fill up the 
request for copies, not only for themselves, but for their friends. 

S. E. Dawson, Lit.D., F.R.S.C, 
WILLIAM D. LESUEUR. 
DUNCAN C, SCOTT. 

Ottawa : March 27. 


VILLAGE NOTES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The delightful “Village Notes” appearing from time to time 
in your columns have brought back many pleasant memories 
to me, for which both THE OUTLOOK and Clarissa are to be 
sincerely thanked. 

One village incident in your issue of April 8 recalls to mind 
the old postmistress of a Yorkshire moorland village. She was a 
happy relic of the old days. We were comparatively newcomers 
—much too new to be recognised as ’Orton folk. Just after reply 
postcards came in, one of us asked the old lady for some. “ Na, 
na,” she said in her severest tones, “them’s not for strangers ; 
them’s for Orton fowk.” And by no arts of cajolery could we get 
her to give us one. 

One summer's day my sister and I were wearing cotton blouses. 
She was shocked beyond measure, and blurted out across the 
little post-office counter : “ Well, well; I’ve lived? ’Orton these 
eighty year, and that I niver did see before. Wimmin in men’s 
shirts, indeed !” 

I recall also an old Worcestershire body; who came in tears 
one morning to tell of the death of her “old man.” “Yes ’m, 
he passed away at early dawn quite peaceful ; and would ye, m’m, 
be so kind as to give me a bit of crape. The Lord’s provided 
me with a black net shape.” 

The old Yorkshire postmistress is, alas ! dead now, and so is the 
Worcestershire body—dead like so much else that was precious in 
English village life. L. S. 

Sussex. 


To the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


Has not your contributor of the interesting “ Village Notes” in 
your issue of April 8, run away with a misconception in the interpre- 
tation she has placed on the phrase “as sudden as I sithere”? Is 
not “sudden” provincial for “certain.” Have we not some of us 
come across it in this form joined with “ sure”—“ sudden sure” ? 

BD. “Ti. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I find to my astonishment that (for want of space perhaps) you 
have altered some of the expressions I used in my last letter. For 
example, you have made me speak of the “ Immaculate Concep- 
tion” when my words were “Child of a Virgin.” Now, possibly 
that phrase zs used in the sense of Parthenogenesis, but it is 
exceedingly apt to be confounded with the Roman doctrine of the 
“Immaculate Conception” which was raised to the dignity of 
dogma under the reign of the late Pope, and refers to the belief 
that the Virgin Mary was born sinless. J. H. HALLARD. 

Crantit, Kirkwall, N.B.: April 20. 


[Our apologies are due and are hereby tendered to our corre- 
spondent if, as seems evident, his meaning was perverted in the 
necessary abridgment of his letter.—ED.] 
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THE NEW GALLERY 
By AN EXHIBITOR 


Tue present exhibition at the New Gallery seems to me a — 


singularly bad one, but it is perhaps my own fault, in that 
I am become an art critic. As a painter, I never see the 
bad pictures in a show. A few that I like rise up and hail 
me from a background of empty frames—then I flit from 
flower to flower. As an art critic I am possessed of a 
catalogue, and begin at number one. 

Viewed thus conscientiously, the South Gallery brings 
home to one the evils of the ‘‘close exhibition.” By 
specially inviting each contribution, the directors have 
got together a roomful of pictures, many of which could 
not, one would think, have passed any hanging committee 
in London. Mr. Helcke’s ‘‘Tottenham Court Road” 
coast scene, and Mr. William Wontner’s ‘‘ Fortune 
Teller,” are, I think, the most incredible canvases in this 
would-be artistic exhibition, but there are plenty of others 
that run them close. If one were not cursed with the 
catalogue that records seventy-two pictures to be looked 
at in this room, one would never write of such things. 

Amid such dreary surroundings is an admirable picture 
by James Charles. A lane with some cows in it, a boy 
with milk pails driving the cows, a cottage in the distance, 
and a big tree growing out of the hedge on the left—these 
and an evening sun glinting across the whole are the 
time-honoured elements of the picture. It is freshly and 
frankly painted without much apparent subtlety, and with- 
out any parade of the poetical temperament. Indeed, one 
can fancy the artist sturdily repudiating any intention of 
beautifying Nature. Not for him that delicate super- 
natural vision which, by a long line of exquisite pictures 
(surely the principal glory of the New Gallery directorate), 
we connect with the name of Edward Stott. Mr. Stott’s 
paint is a silky web, fantastically yet formally woven—a 
shimmering veil through which glints the pale pageant of 
the world. Mr. Charles sticks firmly to earth, and this 
year has for once the best of it. Mr. Stott’s pictures seem 
of an iridescence too voulu ; their beauty seems obtained a 
little at the expense of the real character of his subjects. 
This is a mistake Mr. Charles never makes; such beauty 
as his picture has is that of the thing he paints, engrained 
and essential. It is deep-green late summer, and the 
painter has well caught the illusive sense of permanence 
that belongs to the season when Nature, sleepy herself, 
calls a momentary halt, and you are lulled into a false 
security, as though the summer need never end. The 
tree that fills all the upper part of the picture is a mass 
of rich sombre green, reposeful to the eye, little fretted or 
broken up by flecks of sun and sky; yet these few forms 
are tersely characteristic, give a sort of synopsis of the 
beauties of the tree. Here the little branches spurt out 
sturdily from the trunk, then mingle with the tree 
behind in the arbitrary but beautiful wreathings pro- 
duced by the marriage of contending forms; the ex- 
tremities of the boughs hang heavy with their summer 
load, and all these whisper of the rustling region in the 
midst of the tree, a world of itself shadowed by many 
leaves where all form vanishes. The cow in the fore- 
ground is obviously weak in drawing, and the boy is 
turning round to look at it as though wondering what is 
wrong with its front legs. (By the way, a curious fatality 
seems to pursue artists in this respect—in the North 
Gallery there is a picture of a girl in red by Mr. Collier 
that is irresistibly funny. She is staring fixedly at the 
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signature in the corner of the picture, amazed at anyone 
signing such a work, and in vermilion, too, as though 
glorying in his shame.) There is also a black cow in the 
middle of Mr. Charles’s picture, which seems to have 
scruples about having any hind legs, lest they should be 
in the way when the artist painted the boy. They would 
be so in the way, but I think Mr. Charles had better have 
avoided the difficulty somehow else. 

These, however, are slight blemishes in a sterling 
work, which I have noticed at some length because it is 
of a kind that risks escaping recognition. The more 
intelligent art critics tend to be more interested in painting 
than in Nature (necessarily so, or they would be painters, 
not critics), and a first-hand vigorous picture is easily 
eclipsed in their eyes by some subtle variant on a theme 
outworn. I am not blind to the beauty and interes of 
decadent art ; but if in England, where we are less ripe, 
less sophisticated than in France, there should prove to 
be painters untouched by the malady of theorising, to 
whom painting is a simple thing, and who retain their 
creative power unimpaired, I do not think it is a thing to 
be ashamed of. 

In the West Room is Sargent’s portrait of Colonel Ian 
Hamilton, and it is hardly necessary at this time of day to 
insist on Mr. Sargent’s ability. The sitter is a hard 
clean-built man whom one must respect, and his character- 
istics are set down with an incisive truth which he 
probably took without wincing, like his morning tub. 
Behind this portrait of a soldier, with his slightly narrow 
seriousness, with his belief in, and subjection to, routine 
and that slight atmosphere of red tape that hangs about 
him, I seem to see a very intentional comment on him 
and on the organisation he is part of, and a comment, by 
the way, more favourable than is the painter’s wont. 

I have a quarrel with the hangers of the New Gallery. 
Mr. Jack sent them a portrait challenging comparisons 
with Mr. Sargent. I really think he might have been 
accommodated. They hada Sargent. They might just 
as well have hung them in the same room, It would 
then have been instructive for those who thought Mr. 
Jack had produced a successful imitation to have com- 
pared, say, the drawing of the dress in Mr. Jack's 
picture with the management of Colonel Hamilton's 
coat. Mr. Sargent would probably not have minded, 
and Mr. Jack seems to have been troubled by no mis- 
givings. It is true that even an imitation Sargent can 
perfectly well sustain comparisons with the Shannon that 
balances it, but this latter painter is not here seen to 
advantage. The most ‘‘taking” of his contributions, 
No. 222 (‘‘ Magnolia”), is also the best, but even that is 2 
showy, theatrical child, tricked out, ‘* maquillée,” 4 
travesty of youth, and Mr. Shannon seems to have liked 
her so. Of other portraits Mr. Watts’s Lord Roberts is 
a fine picture, rich and refined, and in colour superior, I 
think, to his ‘‘ Dedication” at the end of the room (which, 
indeed, you can hardly see for the unfortunate cuffs which 
make a blot of brick-colour in the middle), but he has not 
developed an interest in his sitter’s personality to compare 
with Mr. Sargent’s fine vivacity. Sir George Reid’s two 
portraits show ability of a kind, but like Dr. Fell they 
have for me the one hopeless fault that I do not like 
them. As for Mr. Lorimer’s Duke of Montrose I admire 
Mr. Lorimer far too much to look when he does this sort 
of thing. Mr. Furse has a portrait of his father on 4 
scrubby pony. I liked the pony better than the Canon. 
Mr. Brough’s portrait of a boy on a pony has some quality 
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of colour and a quite dreadful facility. He has hardly ful- 
filled his promise of two years ago. There is a portrait 
of Anthony Hope that makes the author out to be a micro- 
cephalous idiot. After so much dissent I wish to express 
my appreciation of Mr. Lindner’s Dutch picture and Mr. 
Tuke’s charming nude. The latter is a slight sketch, but 
its charm endures when the jaded critic is very sick of 
jooking at pictures. I am not surprised at his being 
sufficiently sweet on it to exhibit it. Mr. Austin Brown’s 
stable picture seemed to me violent, and even—horrid 
word—‘‘ showy,” quite unworthy of Austin Brown. As 
for the sculpture, it is difficult to believe that, had Mr. 
Gilbert really been consulted, all these works would have 
been placed. The large swaggering group in the centre, 
an Adam and Eve by Mr. Taubman, is a quite commonplace 
piece of facile generalisation, without severity, without 
invention, without research. A very young man, Mr. 
Taubman seems in full decadence. He had better pull up 
and go slow. There are one or two nice small things if 
you look for them. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
“IN DAYS OF OLD” 


At ten minutes to twelve on Wednesday night the 
audience at the St. James’s—a superlative audience the 
papers said next day, inordinately brilliant—turned out 
into King Street. That simple fact is diagnostic. From 
eight until twelve, four stricken hours all but ten minutes, 
or by ’r Lady fifteen, they had been detained in Mr. 
Edward Rose’s labyrinth. And there lies the root of the 
matter. The human frame refuses to countenance four 
hours on end of a romantic drama. How is it possible to 
judge discriminately of so much romance associated in 
your mind with physical exhaustion? The piece was at 
least three-quarters of an hour too long. A bad thing 
this from the point of view of him who merely wants to 
please his audience ; but in this case a worse thing from 
any standpoint of art, since it discovers Mr. Edward 
Rose’s prime defect. 

That prime defect we take to be redundancy. He may 
be concise enough elsewhere ; but in his ‘‘ Story of the 
Wars of the Roses” (which might as well be about any 
other war) he simply will not tell a plain tale. It is not 
the thread of his story which grows nebulous amid Mr. 
Rose’s masses of incident and columns of dialogue, but 
his drama. The opening scene at Beddart, on the Cliff, 
with the interminable chatter of Master Beddart and 
retainers, impressed one like a danger signal, and was in 
fact the note of the performance. One was reminded of 
some paper-chase at school which was all checks. Checks 
are amusing if boys want to loaf and chaff one another, 
but they are not business. Mr. Sydney Brough’s Courtier 
Was so amusing that one forgives him for interfering 
seriously with the story. Besides Lord Harry Vulliamy 
is there of design. But probably the worst example of 
what we mean was supplied by Mr. Alexander’s horse. 
In the last act Mr. Alexander having ridden all night 
rises in the nick of time to save his friends. He spends 
a1 enormous time in rolling about the stage describing 
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his ride and the behaviour of his horse. Mr. Alexander 
and his horse had run admirably. But that is no excuse 
for giving us a prose version in newspaper English of Mr. 
Browning’s poem, with two columns of special corre- 
spondence on the scenery of his ride. Some one comes 
in and tells the novelist that his horse is dead. It is a 
great chance for Mr. Alexander. He rolls about, he 
writhes, he weeps. No doubt the exhibition is popular. 
But it is an example of the checks whereof we complain, 
believing that these have damaged quite a good, albeit an 
eminently theatrical story. 

Disengaged from its wrappings this is the argument. 
There were good Beddarts of the Vale, Sir Piers and his 
daughter ; and bad Beddarts of the Cliff, Sir Ulick, a 
hunchback, his brother, and Armyn Beddart, their heroic 
cousin. Sir Ulick, the villain, with a recollection perhaps 
of the famous trick imputed to Saladin, decoyed Sir 
Piers’ daughter Lilian to the Cliff, where she was plucked 
from her plain ruin by Armyn. Transferred to the 
Court. of King Henry, Lilian was the favourite hand- 
maid of Margaret of Anjou. Hither came the Duke of 
York to treat with the King, and with the Duke came 
Armyn, now his squire. There was a masque, delightfully 
conceived and carried out, and a lover’s meeting ; Armyn 
and Lilian, save for the differences of York and Lancaster, 
were one. Bya preposterous misunderstanding, arranged, 
of course, by Sir Ulick, Armyn was made to think his 
Lilian faithless, and to insult her before the Court. Sir 
Piers, his daughter, and the villain Ulick retired to the Vale, 
where they were followed by two henchmen of Armyn’s, 
determined to find out whether villainy may not have 
lurked beneath the surface of misunderstanding. These 
Ulick clapped in prison, and hurried on the marriage 
of his cousin with Noel, Earl of Wynnesley. Just after 
the marriage, in the manner indicated above, came Armyn 
to the rescue. He had a tragic scene with Lilian, and 
then the castle was attacked by the Yorkists. Sir Ulick’s 
last card was now to get rid of Armyn and his henchmen, 
and be the man to hand over the castle to York. He 
managed to kill Earl Noel, the bridegroom, but not 
Armyn, the chief witness against him. Accordingly he 
killed himself and hero was free to marry heroine. 

That is the story, which is, after all, not quite so easy 
to describe as one had supposed. But it is a sufficient 
melodrama, and when Mr. Rose has pruned and pruned 
again, a happy public ought to be able to enjoy in comfort 
the remarkable beauty of the mse-en-sctne. The dresses, 
dances, and goodly sheen of armour are probably the best 
in their kind which we have looked upon. Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh’s Margaret of Anjou and Mr. H. B. Irving’s 
Ulick are the best of the acting; the others show an 
almost cynical spirit of exaggeration. Y. B. 





PLEASE NOTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BooxKSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTs on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a pestcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, Lonvon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Ciarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Wieticaen and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 

Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE PASSING OF THACKERAY 


Tue ‘‘ Biographical Edition” of Thackeray comes to an 


end with a volume of ‘‘ Ballads and Miscellanies,” stray 
and regular contributions in verse and 
Finis prose that once did good service for 
Punch, Cornhill, Fraser, or the Times. 
Mrs. Ritchie, with customary grace, introduces us to the 
matter collected, and further admits us to a chapter of 
family history that leaves an impression of a good and 
honourable house notably serving its country:at home and 
in the Indies. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Life of his father- 
in-law, reprinted from the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” is added at the end; and this, with an index 
and bibliography, effectively rounds off this last and in 
every respect complete edition of Thackeray. 

And so we have come to the end of our thirteen 
volumes, and once more made acquaintance with the man 
they represent, reconsidering a little, learning a little, 
admiring greatly and greatly regretting. ‘‘ He worked,” 
says Mr. Leslie Stephen, ‘‘ as he was bound to work, for 
money, and took his place frankly as a literary drudge ;” 
and that, after all, is the worst you can say about 
Thackeray. The man had to choose, andfhe preferred 
living a life to perfecting an art. They all have to make 
the choice sooner or later, and there’s no one specially on 
earth who has the least right to question their decision. 
Thackeray turned his face the one way as did Shakespeare 
before him, and made a living for himself and the little 
girls—Goethe and Balzac notwithstanding. Perhaps he 
should have made something less of a living, and spent 
more time over his books ; perhaps not. It is somewhat 
late in the day to urge these ungrateful considerations, 
Nevertheless they arise, as do others which shall be duly 
set forth. 


A great novelist, and such Thackeray was more than 
all else, he seems to have followed no tradition, established 
isaiiieiitl no tradition, to have founded no school; 
Age seems mainly to have been a great per- 
sonality in an age of great personalities. 
Carlyle, Dickens, Ruskin, Kingsley, have similarly risen, 
erecting pyramids instead of cities, monuments instead of 
mansions. Mr. George Moore in an article—‘‘ After the 
Elizabethans,” it was called—contributed to the now 
defunct periodical Cosmopolis, expressed more sweepingly 
a similar negation. Thackeray, in common with the 
majority of the Early Victorians, seems to have set 
aside the most complete expression of the national 
genius; to have seen nothing in our literature more 
virile than Fielding, more shapely than Addison. Our 
supreme Elizabethans (rediscovered by Rossetti, Meredith, 
and Swinburne near this same period), even Keats, who 
had gestured the way, were lifeless in an urban age. The 
cities and only the cities, or at best, the classes in a land- 
scape, occur. Thackeray goes no further, and Nature, 
to whom he certainly gives polite acknowledgment, is 
all but left out of the reckoning. The result is a limited 
art counterbalanced by a huge personal success. The big 
heart of the man, which is his genius, must be heard; the 
one half of life which, in his finest passages, is rendered 
to the hilt, will never be better rendered. 


Too deeply impregnated with their period, as were 
the works of those other personalities by whom Thackeray 
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was surrounded, the novels must serve as landmarks 
not as leaping-boards. Even now I find but three 

present-day writers who seem to aim 
in similar directions. Mr. Anthony Hope, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, owes 
Thackeray a debt of sentiment. Some of that gentleman's 
best moments are due to ‘‘ Barry Lyndon” and more 
especially ‘‘Esmond.” The obligation is an impalpable 
one, yet, I fancy, conscious—wherein lies its chief merit, 
With the exception of Mr. Hope, Mr. Norris, and Mr, 
Percy White, I can think of no other readable novelists who 
have been directly influenced by the author of ** Vanity 
Fair.” An American book called ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,” 
recently in vogue, made some such pretence; but 
Thackeray himself would have been the first to ridicule 
the pose—renunciation grown intemperate was its chief 
ingredient—affected. As landmarks, not as leaping. 
boards, I wrote before, and surely the deep water in the 
main channel of later fiction bears me out. Mr. Meredith 
has sought again the heights, turned back to the 
‘* spacious days,” giving the ‘‘ English Humourists” their 
place and no more. He has rescued comedy, once the 
glory of our line, from inanition, and anew throws the 
dazzling light of poetry upon the faces of man and woman, 
Mr. Hardy, too, has chosen the more difficult ascent, 
pursuing a ‘‘ Tragic Muse” more searching than Mrs, 
Siddons, and developing his drama with a Grecian purity 
of form and language hitherto unknown in our litera- 
ture. Stevenson, too, at the end of a career that gave 
him no time to bring forth his uttermost, left in that 
brilliant fragment, ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston,” a clear state. 
ment of his allegiance to the great traditions. 


Thackeray’s 
Successors 


Man, set in his environment, not only social but 
natural ; Man swayed by Hertha, the earth-goddess ; Man 
stronger than the important accidents of 
rank and training—as such we see him 
now, in art and in our finest fiction. ‘In 
a word, I say that Turner is a great and awful mystery to 
me,” writes Thackeray in his ‘‘ Picture Gossip ” ; and of 
a painting by Etty in the same exhibition, ‘‘ There is a 
little head of a boy which kills every picture in the room 

. and has that unmistakable, inestimable, indescribable 
mark of the GREAT painter about it which makes the 
soul of a man kindle up as he sees it, and owns that there 
is Genius.” The preference is a natural one for a citizen 
and a father, but it marks a barrier that not even the 
superb style of the man and his practical knowledge of 
his fellow-subjects can surmount. So that for us 
Thackeray is the great bourgeois, the product of a fine 
culture, an honourable and prosperous civilisation, @ 
citizen of genius. For the Bohemianism of the tavern he 
had a just contempt ; but of the true Bohemianism that 
drives men out of the cities into the clean country, that 
gives knowledge of wind and rain and greenery and beast, 
so that in the end one comes back to Man with a fuller 
understanding, he knew too little. Wherein lies matter 
for regret. ALBERT KINROSS. 


The True 
Bohemianism 





From the “Etchingham Letters,” by Sir Frederick Pollock and 
Ella Fuller-Maitland :— 

A child described thunder and lightning as an angel going into 
Heaven and banging the door after it. 

3est bonnets and confession never agree. 

Four-handed euchre, with its dissolving alliances and need for 
judgment in bidding for the lead, is like the game of the Concert 
of Europe. 
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REVIEWS 


THE MUSE OF MR. YEATS 


“The Wind among the Reeds.” By W. B. Yeats. London: 
Elkin Mathews. 35. 6d. net. 


«“ MAVRONE, Mavrone! the wind among the reeds. 
It calls and cries, and will not let me be ; 
And all its cry is of forgotten deeds 
When men were loved of all the Daoine-sidhe. 


“© Shee that have forgotten how to love, 
And Shee that have forgotten how to hate, 
Asleep ’neath quicken boughs that no winds move, 
Come back to us ere yet it be too late. 


“ Pipe to us once again, lest we forget 
What piping means, till all the Silver Spears 
Be wild with gusty music, such as met 
Carolan once, amid the dusty years.” 


These are not Mr. Yeats’ words, but he will recognise them, and 
he has answered them. Answered them, we will add, not only for 
the Celt. The Saxon, too, asks for the fairy music. Not for him 
is the vision, not for him is it to recreate the pure and delicate 
fantasies of a land he has trodden with an iron heel. The qualities 
of his ancestors persist in him. For him even Greek legend, 
humanly passionate to grossness as it is in circumstance and 
sometimes in personality, is too vague to be fully grasped. But 
still he has eyes for horizons, though the fairy ring be but turf to 
him. Empire building has made him é/asé of substances, much 
strength has made him contemptuous of the rhetoric of rage. 
“The Irish Republican” and the deceased “ Shan-van-Vocht,” 
full, as they were, of rhyming treasons, left him alike unmoved. 
The tale of his robberies was but the occasion of a shrug. Some- 
thing left to envy, that was what the Saxon required. And it came 
in the Celtic glamour, the impalpable mystery of age-worn truth. 
He was stirred by the Ossianic cycle, but the music was wanting. 
True there were Irish that sang, Moore and Davis, but they sang 
like Englishmen. They were not masters of a new melody ; they 
scanned, as it were, by rule of thumb. There was melody in Man- 
gan, the Irish Poe, but it mastered him. Then Mr. Yeats leda 
new van with a new voice. 


“O Curlew, cry no more in the air, 
Or only to the waters in the West ; 
Because your crying brings to my mind 
Passion-dimmed eyes and long heavy hair 
That was shaken out over my breast : 
There is enough evil in the crying of wind.” 


What is or who was Hanrahan? “Fire blown by the wind,” 
quotha? What does it matter? We penetrate for a moment 
into the symbolic life of nature, and we find that the symbol is 
alive. Thus are religions made. And we have a new music, not 
music beaten out with a baton, but a music free within the casket 
of a line. Grave to the verge of a sweet prose is Mr. Yeats’ best 
verse. This is his discovery ; that to approximate to the gravity of 
prose in the region of verse is to achieve a subtle music. Listen :— 


“ T have drunk ale from the Country of the Young 
And weep because I know all things now : 
I have been a hazel-tree and they hung 
The Pilot Star and the Crooked Plough 
Among my leaves in times out of mind : 
I became a rush that horses tread : 
I became a man, a hater of the wind ; 
Knowing one, out of all things, alone, that his head 
Would not lie on the breast or his lips on the hair 
Of the woman that he loves, until he dies ; 
Although the rushes and the fowl of the air 
Cry of his love with their pitiful cries.” 


Here surely is a great triumph of the art of relating divers images, 
the strange with the congruous. And we feel the truth of the 
legend, as it could not be felt through a Blue-book of evidence, 
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because we know that such a grief could not be associated with a 
prelude of fabricated dreams. 

In truth, Mr. Yeats’ work, for which we have waited several years, 
is a beautiful gift. He has brought together amongst other verse, 
verse that was published in “ The Celtic Twilight” and a volume of 
the Rhymers’ Club. In the case of “ The Moods” he has improved 
the original version. Fire the symbol of love, and the Rose the 
symbol of the being loved, run as motives through the book and 
make its slender whole organic. Lastly, it is a Saxon that 
reviews Mr. Yeats in this place and a Saxon that thanks him. 
He leads by the hand the blind beggar, and helps him to see with 
his ears. 


ROYAL SAVOYARDS 


“The Romance of the House of Savoy.” By Alethea Wiel. 
2 vols. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 16s. 


THE history of the House of Savoy, from its petty inception, 
in the eleventh century, under Humbert of the White Hands, to 
its inclusion, in the nineteenth, amongst the great Powers of 
Europe ; in its growth and in its vicissitudes ; in its strength that 
was its weakness; in its final apotheosis and exaltation to a 
shrine that is at this last of a questionable stability, is—as com- 
pared with the histories of other antique houses—instinct with 
only such exceptional spirit of romance as is conveyed in the fact 
that it continues into our own prosaic times. 

The rulers of Savoy were the gatekeepers of the door between 
France and Italy. This was always the source and reason of 
their troubled and troublous importance. They must hold their 
turnpike with a blunderbuss, and be skilled in the identification 
of highwaymen—en /afinois, that is to say. They waxed great 
and prosperous because their either neighbour, each from jealousy 
of the other, coaxed and made much of them. Not until one of 
these moral supports was withdrawn—not until the conqueror of 
Italy tore away their Eastern prop, were they destined to come to 
the ground. That was a hundred years ago ; and they have risen 
again in the interval. It is eight centuries and a half since a 
Humbert founded the House; and to-day his descendant and 
namesake rules the very kingdom into which he and his tumbled 
when the side of their province fell out. 

Humbert of Italy represents “the oldest reigning dynasty in 
Europe.” About the genealogy of his remote ancestor, Umberto 
delle Bianchemani, little that is authentic appears to be known. 
He was, however, the forefather of a long line of princes who ruled 
their country with varying, but mostly progressive, degrees of 
fortune ; who made of Savoy—which was originally nothing 
better than a fief or appanage of Burgundy—a power to be 
dreaded and respected in any question of European conflict. 

The history of these princes gives a certain measure of lively 
reading. Mrs. Wiel treats her subject avowedly from the romantic 
side. It is from such a point of view, no doubt, that she describes 
the last days of Amadeus, the seventh of his name, who, a fine 
troubadour knight and gentleman, sacrificed himself, nevertheless, 
in a purely civil and personal cause. He died, it must be said at 
once, of a surfeit of hair-wash. The subject of his fate is one, it 
seems, of a pathos almost too deep for tears. He had a poor 
complexion and a wretchedly ineffective head of hair. He put 
himself in the hands of one Granville—a quack, it is to be feared ; 
yet a very Torquemada of his craft. This reprehensible person, 
“ after shaving Amadeus’s head, exposed it to the fire, washed it 
with a mixture of myrrh and yolk of egg, rubbed the cranium so 
violently with assafcetida that the Count felt as if the skin were 
being torn from the skull, and then applied a scalding poultice of 
honey, assafcetida, betony, and other things, while he gave him 
an internal potion of opium, fennel, ‘ galenga,’ marjoram, cori- 
ander, pepper, cloves, cinnamon, and other aromatic and stimu- 
lating herbs.” What the “other things” were may be essential 
to the context ; for, the treatment being varied, by and by, by the 
application of oil of laurel, hellebore and verdigris (a concoction 
authorised by the pharmacopceia of the period), the Count was, 
nevertheless, smitten with lockjaw, and died presently in great 
suffering. No wonder !—and what barbarous means to an end 
that we have learned to accomplish nowadays with a simple 
inflammable wash anda lighted candle ! 
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The Duchy of Savoy was yet a County until, in 1416, Sigis- 
mund of Germany elevated it to the higher distinction. This was 


during the rule of Amadeus VIII., perhaps the most illustrious, 


and certainly one of the astutest, of its princes. His story is 
eloquent, on the face of it, of romantic medizvalism. At the 
height of his power and glory he must doff his purple for the “ vile 
raiment” of a hermit of St. Maurice. From the depth of his self- 
imposed humility, he must aspire to the throne of Christendom. 
He was crowned in the end Felix V., the last of the anti-Popes ; 
had a short and troubled reign, and, after a voluntary abdication, 
retired once more to his beloved hermitage by the shores of Lake 
Geneva. Henceforth the history of Savoy is much occupied with 
female regencies, that brought the State to “the very verge of 
absolute ruin.” The fact was a natural satire upon the persistent 
efforts made by many daughters of the House to procure the 
repeal of the Salic law ; which, nevertheless, prevailed to the last. 

Mrs. Wiel carries her record only so far as 1519—the year of 
the death of the good Duchess Blanche of Montferrat. The 
chivalrous knight Bayard appropriately closes the lists ; and we, 
for our part, may pronounce pleasant judgment on the book. It 
has much liveliness, much scholarship, and few defects. It is, 
moreover, printed, illustrated and produced in a style of the very 
highest excellence. 


“FROM ISLAND UNTO ISLAND” 


“ Cuba and Porto Rico, and the other Islands of the West Indies. 
Their Topography, Climate, Flora, Products, Industries, Cities, 
People, Political Conditions,’ &c. By Robert T. Hill, of 
the United States Geological Survey. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 16s. 


THIS book is a library of information in regard to matters which 
are of equal interest to Americans and to Englishmen. For the 
most part, English writers on the West Indies have been more 
concerned to find support for their own way of thinking than to 
see things as they are. Mr. Froude, for instance, really cared 
for nothing but being able to prove that the black man is an 
animal, and that white men are mostly fools, and that the worst 
thing in the world for man or beast is representative government. 
Very interesting, but it is not information. As to that matter 
of representative government, by the way, Mr. Hill is natu- 
rally of another opinion than Mr. Froude; and he contends, 
with considerable cogency, that even the history of Hayti (“ where 
they eat the babies,” says Froude) tells much more in favour of 
the negro than it does against him, and that white men would 
have behaved no better under like conditions—and that they did 
not eat the babies, in any case. Mr. Hill does not give much 
prominence to his opinions, and one does not in every case agree 
with those he advances ; but the book is written in the truth-telling, 
scientific spirit, and the sincerity of his intention is never in doubt. 
As to its accuracy, it contains a scantling of the kind of slips that 
will occur in a work abounding in statistics—most of them, of 
course, compiled. The most startling is the statement that in colonial 
times San Domingo produced “ nearly two million English pounds 
of sugar, valued at $25,000,000.” And Dumas was not a West 
Indian white, and the Hundred Days did not fall in 1810, nor do 
we know why Heredia should be quoted among “ Cubans of the 
past who have distinguished themselves in literature” —unless it 
be that good Cubans die when they go to Paris. Also, Alexander 
Hamilton’s connection with the West Indies was of the slightest. 
It is true that his father, a good Scots merchant, had settled in 
Nevis ; but young Hamilton never saw the West Indies after 
leaving them for school in New Jersey. But West Indians are 
apt to make the most of their points of contact with the per- 
sonalities of world-history, and nobody will blame Mr. Hill for 
indulging that pleasant vanity. For that matter, the ears of the 
present writer actually heard a gallant gentleman base a plea for 
countervailing duties on the fact that Nelson had taken a woman 
to the altar and wedded her in Nevis, and withal “shown that he 
was a man”! 

Mr. Hill, as befits a geologist, begins from the foundation of 
things, having much that is wonderful to unfold regarding the 
geological history and strange submarine configuration of a region 
that is full of contradictions and surprises. Contradiction and 
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surprise are no less the rule in the political relations and the social 
affinities, or want of affinity, of the various groups, and even of 
neighbouring islands within one group. A few hours’ steaming 
brings you past the colonies of nearly every nation in Europe, ang 
you find that between islands within gunshot almost of one another 
there prevails an enduring quarantine, for sanitary or political 
reasons. In some Danish islands English is the local language; 
in some English ones French prevails, and the English ruling 
class are looked on as strangers. Barbuda, again, is absolutely 
African, with one Scot to represent the Caucasian race and k 
things as sweet as they may be kept in a kraall. Considering his 
peculiar share of the white man’s burden, it seems right that his 
name should be proclaimed to the Empire—Gentlemen, Mr. Donald 
Dougald! That there may be no injustice done, however, we 
hasten to add that in Montserrat the natives speak the English of 
Mr. Dooley, and seem, judging from a story told by Mr. Hill, to 
have some of the gaiety of mind that goes with that privilege, 
The only other freakish disposition of things that we shall mention 
prevails in the island of Saba, where a community of merry and 
flaxen-haired Dutchmen live in the cup of a volcano, and must go 
up and down eight hundred feet of ladder in order to communicate 
with the outer world. Their eyrie of a town is appropriately called 
Bottom, and its principal or only industry is the making of boats, 
These are lowered by ropes down the steep precipices to the sea, 
the same method of haulage being used to bring to the little 
community its raw material and its food supplies. Equally para. 
doxical are the arrangements for governing this scattered world of 
Liliputian territories. Though an island be so small that you 
cannot from the ship’s deck pick it out a few miles off, you must 
not therefore assume that it is without a Legislative Council, or a 
Judicature, or a Governor all to itself. More probably it has all 
three, especially if it is a morsel of the British Empire. 

And this brings us to the question of how we are seen to 
shape, by comparison, say, with French and Spaniards, in this 
panorama of places, peoples, and principles of colonial manage- 
ment. Upon the whole it seems best not to invite the comparison, 
and Mr. Hill is friendly enough—he is, indeed, very friendly—not 
to make it. But the materials for a comparison abound in this 
book, and the best use we can make of them is to ask ‘* What of 
the future?” The answer should be one clear, ringing cry— 
“Development!” It is hardly too much to say that the modern 
conception of development—which regards the organisation of 
a region with respect to its total natural resources, and also 
with respect to the elevation and well-being of the mass of 
its inhabitants—is still an unfamiliar one to the West Indies, and 
that in the British West Indies men have armed themselves with 
brooms to sweep it back, or with blinders that they might ignoe 
it a little longer. The determination expended in trying to per- 
petuate the fact and the assumption that these islands are and 
must be plantations, would have given splendid results had it been 
thrown into the attempt to treat them as Colonies—a vastly different 
conception. What is wanted for the economic salvation of the 
British West Indies to-day is neither grants in aid nor counter- 
vailing duties, nor even central factories—though all of these would 
be of momentary use, perhaps—so much as one heroic refacing of 
the whole question by the white Creole. Then he would achieve 
great things for himself and others; he might even be able to 
defend himself against those powerful financial friends who are s0 
eager to take care of him. It is true that they have largely 
cherished him out of existence already ; but we do not yet despair 
of the Remnant. 


ARMS AND A MAN RAMPANT 
“ The Right to Bear Arms.” By X. London: Elliot Stock. 

LORD MACAULAY confessed it was his ambition to see his History 
as popular as the novel of the day. He realised the ambition by 
sacrificing accuracy and the unbiassed judgment of an unprejudiced 
historian. Were all writers on heraldry as vivacious as “ X,” who 
has earned so wide a repute, the chronicles of heraldic lore would 
not teem with the compilations of Dryasdust. “ X” unites the 
wit of Mr. Bernard Shaw and the energy of Mr. Whistler, to whom 
he could give lessons in the gentle art of making enemies. 

have nine threats of libel actions in my drawers at the moment for 
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indicating that different people are using arms without a right 
thereto. And not one of the nine can show the vestige of a right. 
| am not quite sure whether the proportion of bogus arms in use is 
greatest amongst High Sheriffs, Q.C.’s, Jubilee Knights, Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries, or City Aldermen, The proportion 
is about 50 per cent. bad all round.” 

The Heralds’ College in Queen Victoria Street somewhat 
resembles a medieval monastery, with the study of genealogy 
substituted for that of Holy Writ. An out-of-the-world cultured 
leisure pervades the place, and the Heralds were long ago steeped 
in the traditions of their peaceful monopoly. But the iconoclastic 
“«X” has thundered at their portals like the Commissioners of 
Henry VIII. at the gates of the rich monasteries. His pen attacks 
in unexpected quarters, and he is as lively as he is formidable. 
The present volume does, it is true, lack the denunciation of the 
arms of the judges, a fiery contribution to Victorian journalism, 
but it contains a great deal of information conveyed in effective 
fashion. “X” would have been after Carlyle’s own heart, but the 
sage of Chelsea might have been compelled to revise some of the 
genealogical allusions in his works. 

“X” states that there is no crest lawfully existing without its 
complementary coat of arms. Unless there is an undoubted right 
to arms, there can be no right to a crest. Nor is it accurate to 
believe that every coat of arms commemorates the glorious deed 
of some unfortunately forgotten ancestor, for out of twenty thousand 
coats in existence not five hundred are capable of this explanation. 
%X” scorns the idea of heraldry existing in Scripture or among 
the Chaldeans, and denies it had existence, in its present sense, 
earlier than the First Crusade. 

Many interesting historical documents swell the entertaining 
volume, and the author alludes to the case of Joicey-Cecil, in 
which it was proved that no person of the name of Joicey was 
entitled to bear arms at all. Unlike English arms, Scottish arms 
descend only to the heir male, whilst in Ireland it is much more 
difficult to prove a pedigree owing to the absence of parochial 
registers. ‘No single printed book whatsoever is official or 
authoritative. And the handbooks of heraldry are hopelessly 
wrong. It is no good thinking that an old family Bible, two or 
three letters, and the impression of a seal will substantiate a 
pedigree. And many people have been knighted who would have 
been previously refused arms.” Whilst all who have no right to 
such appendages may well tremble at the vigilant and obtrusive 
scrutiny of this formidable Censor of Heralds, to those who 
profess an entire contempt for heraldry he offers one word of 
advice :—" Leave arms and crests alone—use none—and SEE THAT 
YOUR WIFE DOES THE SAME.” 


MR. LE GALLIENNE IN ARCADY 


“Young Lives.” By Richard Le Gallienne. Bristol: Arrow- 


smith. 6s. 

THE critic who, in the words of Mrs. Bond, should say to 
Mr. Le Gallienne, “Dilly, dilly, come and be killed,” would be 
melted by the irresponsible and charming gait of that gentleman 
as he marched to the block. Pack some genial thoughts and 
pleasant verse in a portmanteau, entrust the precious luggage to 
a few amiable creatures of both sexes, bundle them into a fly 
drawn by Pegasus and, after an occasional jolt, for the sake of 
liversion, drop one of them at the Bodley Head, another at the 
Comedy Theatre, pick them up again and resume successfully the 
perilous way to Kew. Such is the recipe for “ Young Lives,” Kew 
being held to signify Love’s Garden of Eden. The endearing 
feature of the work is its eclectic sympathy. It is difficult, how- 
ever, for an air of reality to be maintained in a work so radiant of 
optimism, 

Here is a youth who cuts himself adrift from his parents 
and sets up housekeeping with a friend, drinking port for his 
beverage on sixty pounds a year. He writes verse: a local pub- 
lisher goes out of his way to accept it, and an edition is quickly sold 
out. The poet seeks reviewing, sees a tableful of verse in the office 
of the Fleet Street Review, and is “ welcome to the lot” if he cares 
“to bring a hand-cart.”. The aspiring dramatist is equally fortu- 
nate, The shadow of commercial drudgery rests only for a moment 
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on the book. The great clerk-novel is yet to be written, but there 
is no killing Mr. Le Gallienne. Who would dare to kill the grand 
Sympathiser? That is his character. He sympathises with the stern 
religious father and the daughter who obliges him by being baptized 
by total immersion. He sympathises with the old partner of the 
terrible soul-scarifying firm who furtively dabbles in the literature 
of immortality. He sympathises with the tippling clever journal- 
ist who bequeathes his love-letters to the young poet. He sym- 
pathises with Mr. John Lane, whom we take to be the publisher 
who published for “the love of books, rather than the love of 
money.” Only on /es Zrécieux is he a little down; but that is 
merely because love’s young dream is so much more pleasant than 
the bandying of artistic shibboleths to a man who has travelled on 
that line long enough not to be required to show his season ticket, 
and to have lost the early joy’of showing it. For all its un- 
importance “Young Lives” interestingly exemplifies the tem- 
perament of the writer. A story without shape or sustained 
depth of characterisation, and with passages that are frankly 
superfluous, is thus by no means bad reading. 

The fashion is for tit-bits, so we arrange a few clever sayings :— 
“Mr. Lingard wrote ‘demoralise. It was his way of saying 
‘humanise.”” “A sonnet is a mere cockle-shell. It holds 
nothing. And oh, the raging sea it could not hold.” “Henry 
thought, but did not dare to say, that it was dreams alone that 
made it possible to live at all.” ‘Was it the ironic fate of power 
to be always a god in exile, turning mean wheels with mighty 
hands?” “A god who had no socks to darn or linen to keep 
spotless, was a god whom Mrs. Flower would have found it im- 
possible to conceive.” There is, it may be added, a charming 
poetical conceit embodied in some verses to the poet’s lady- 
love. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT 


“ The Drones Must Die.” By Max Nordau. 


mann. 6s. 


London: Heine- 


THE moral of Herr Nordau’s novel—r a moral, of course, it has— 
is that it is both dangerous and wicked to gamble on the Stock 
Exchange. Such a lesson is not, to be sure, very novel; but it 
must be owned that the arch-enemy of “ degeneration” has made 
a much more interesting story out of his theme than might have 
been expected. The scene is laid in Paris, and the hero is a 
German schoolmaster, who, tempted by the success of an old 
friend and compatriot, embarks on a course of speculation, and 
after an exciting career comes to grief, though not irretrievably. 
Koppel (that is his name) and his family are drawn with great 
spirit: his old mother—the true Aaus/rau planted in a land where 
tradesmen cheat you in every conceivable way—is especially 
happy. The other characters embody types equally well defined 
and recognisable, though from Dr. Henneberg and the Baroness 
Agostini down to the coulisster, or outside broker, through whom 
Koppel conducts his financial transactions, they are for the most 
part a sorry and unsavoury lot of knaves and swindlers. The 
virtuous and amiable people are comparatively tame and colour- 
less; but the complaint is not a new one. Of course the ex- 
perienced reader sees from the outset that the book is to close 
with a krache. He knows that the corner in quicksilver will prove 
ruinous to those who engineered it, and that the Franco-Oriental 
Bank will break. But the interest is well sustained, and our only 
fear is that in his vivid account of Koppel’s speculations, which no 
one can help following without sharing in the excitement, Herr 
Nordau may have done something to weaken the force of the 
admirable moral which the book, as has been said, is designed to 
convey. Forbidden fruit should not be painted in too attractive 
colours. Finally, if the work were in three volumes instead of one, 
it would look less formidable and more inviting than it does with 
more than four hundred closely printed pages. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE literary event of the week has been the publication - 


of the “lives” of writers so different in their activity as 
William Morris and Mrs. Oliphant. Mr. Mackail has dealt 
with Morris intimately, frankly, and with a breadth of view 
that we had expected of so accomplished a critic. The picture 
drawn is that of a man of superb vitality living out his many- 
sided life with a force and vigour enjoyable even to contemplate. 
Morris’s was, when all is said, a happy life. His ideals were worth 
fighting for, his friends were among the best men of his day, and 
the results of his example promise to be permanent. He will live 
as one of the leaders of that small Victorian band to whom we owe 
a finer taste, a finer sympathy for art, and that truer understand- 
ing of life and acceptance of its positive beauties for which more 
than for anything else we have to thank Morris and his co-workers. 


In contrast with this portrait of a man whose zest was so un- 
flagging comes Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Autobiography and Letters,” 
edited with exquisite taste by Mrs. Harry Coghill. A different 
“Life” is this, one of the most interesting as well as one of the 
saddest in literature. Mrs. Oliphant, after a preliminary period of 
struggle, won fame in abundance, yet domestic bereavement on 
domestic bereavement withdrew from her the happiness that 
meant far more to her than the success of authorship. Husband 
and children were alike taken from her, and in the end she writes : 
“Tam left here a desolate woman with the strength of a giant, 
and may live for years and years.” Her industry and versatility 
were enormous, her fame far-reaching, yet her sorrow was greater 
than these. 


There seems to be an historical swing of the pendulum, 
though its action is much slower than that of the political one. 
Cromwell is not now where Carlyle set him—the “Man of God” 
theory has proved too much for sane human nature. Sundry 
things Cromwellian that occurred in England, to say nothing of 
Ireland, seem grim, to say the least, as the expression of Pro- 
vidence. And yet it may be regarded as certain that the 
“pendulum,” to continue the figure, will never swing back 
altogether to the pre-Carlylean place. Nor is it just that it should. 
Leaving history, the literary reader may have noted one curious 
fact this week. Cromwell eulogy seems to have a bad effect on 
the style. Typical appreciations of the Protector from Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and Dr. Horton in the morning papers—we 
say nothing of City Temple refinements—have decidedly lacked 
the touch and treatment which the thoughtful recognise as due to 
so respected an institution as the English language. 


In the way of Cromwell literature the week has produced two 
books :— The Two Protectors: Oliver and Richard Cromwell.” 
By Sir Richard Tangye (London: Partridge. 1os.), and “ Crom- 
welland His Times.” By G. H. Pike (London: Fisher Unwin. 55.), 
Each has its uses. Mr. Pike's is after an old model of laudation, 
and is for the most part elementary in instruction. Sir Richard 
Tangye’s is thoroughly satisfactory in so far as it deals with dates, 
facts, relics, and documents of the time. All who like to come into 
actual contact with what makes history should read it. 


After Cromwell, Nelson. A cheaper edition is in preparation of 
Captain Mahan’s Life of that other great and typical Englishman. 
Five thousand copies of the edition, in two volumes, at 36s. net, 
have been sold in England alone. There must have been, at least, 
an equal sale in America, so that we have very convincing proof 
of the place which Nelson’s name and fame occupy in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. The forthcoming edition is to be in one volume of 
about 750 pages, and will contain all the illustrations, maps and 
battle plans of the first edition. Captain Mahan is as good a 
literary man as he is a sailor, so he has revised the text for the 
re-issue. The price is 12s. 6d. net. 





BOOKS WANTED AT PRICES AFFIXED: “LIFE 

Mytton,” 1851, £2; ‘‘Con Cregan,” 2 vols., 25s. ; Moore's “Alps in 1864,” £3; 
** Scenes Clerical Life,” 1858, ass. ; Scrope, “‘ Salmon Fishing,” 1843, £3; ‘‘ Keramic 
Gallery,” 1872, 30s.; “Queen Mab,” 1813, £7; ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, £2: 
“ Keats’ Poems,” 1817, £5; ‘‘ Heptalogia,” 1880, £1 ; Poems by J. R., 1850, £5. Out- 
of-print Books supplied. PAKER'S BOOKSHOP, 
Birmingham. 
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A good many of us have regretted the righteous impulse which 
led Mr. Kipling to suppress the volume of short stories that was to 
have followed his “Plain Tales from the Hills,” but that, as My. 
Robert Barr recently explained to us, was set aside for the more 
strenuous starters in “ Life’s Handicap.” Mr. Heinemann, how. 
ever, has recently published a volume of short stories that should 
bring comfort to such as yearn for more “ Plain Tales.” It is called 
“On the Edge of the Empire,” is written in the Kipling manner, 
and tells in the old decisive way of the strange methods and 
customs of the military who keep our Indian Empire. The 
authors, Messrs. Edgar Jepson and Captain D. Beames, are 
particularly successful in their depictions of the native soldier, 
rightly avoiding the unapproachable Thomas Atkins of Mr, 
Kipling, and mainly devoting their skill to his hitherto imperfectly 
known colleagues, Sikh and Pathan. “On the Edge of the 
Empire” will be welcomed by all who wish for more Plain Tales, 


Mr. Arthur Symons is, it seems, specialising in modern French 
literature. To the current For/nighily he contributes a paper on 
Balzac, and claims by implication to understand his subject where 
all but Rodin have failed—Rodin whose statue of the novelist has 
recently been refused by France. Mr. Symons has, apparently, 
set himself the task of interpreting Rodin’s statue, and the result 
is a paper that, despite its lyrical air, should be read by all who 
value the criticism that is an art and not an inventory. We doubt 
whether in France or in England Balzac’s centenary will inspire 
another essay of so distinct and fine a grain as the one Mr, 
Courtney has been fortunate enough to secure. 


After the publication of the Browning Letters comes Mr, C. J. 
Moulton Barrett’s letter of protest addressed to the editor of the 
Standard. This gentleman seems mainly concerned for the 
memory of his and Elizabeth Barrett’s father, who “ acted as his 
own merchant for his Jamaica estates, and on that account went 
daily to the City. He never met Mr. Browning. He was aware 
of his visits ; and he regarded them, like the visits of Miss Mitford 
and Mr. Kenyon, as affording my sister pleasure. He was also 
aware of Mr. Browning’s intimacy with Mr. Kenyon, who was a 
friend and a distant relative. . . . Under these circumstances my 
father lost his daughter.” There were, it appears, other circum- 
stances, and many critics add “ Serve him right !” 


Mr. Edmund Gosse has formally gone over to the Celts. 
Presiding the other night at Mr. Yeats’ lecture to the Irish Literary 
Society on the Ideal Theatre, he professed his new-found faith in 
the ultimate liberation of England from materialism through the 
medium of the Celtic element in her people. The Celtic element 
in English literature, from Shakespeare to our own day (with 
certain breaks), is easy enough to trace; but the pessimist will 
say that literature, Celtic or English, is not a particularly salient 
force, on the whole, in the Empire’s life. There is a theory that 
not twenty thousand people in the three kingdoms know good 
literature from bad. But probably Mr. Gosse expects the result in 
question through influences other than literary ones. Mr. Yeats’ 
ideal of great drama, by the way, is that which expresses in one 
way or another the heroic in man; the heroic in the mental and 
spiritual order, culminating in action. Ibsen, for one, through 
his “heroic sincerity,” is, in Mr, Yeats’ theory, one of the creators 
of ideal drama. 


People who like their fiction to have ideas are accustomed to 
look forward with pleasure to the coming of a new novel by Mr. 
W. H. Mallock. “The Individualist,’ by “Wentworth Moore,” 
which has been appearing in the Fortnightly, is now nearly ready 
as a volume. Needless to say, “Wentworth Moore” is 2 
pseudonym denoting Mr. W. H. Mallock. The scene of his story 
is laid partly in London and partly on the Riviera. The types of 
character are drawn mainly from fashionable society, but they 
include the Socialistic and philanthropic promoters of an institution 
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called Startfield Hall, designed to bring sweetness and light to 
denizens of Bloomsbury. The novel has descriptions of the great 
world, of the gaming saloons of Monte Carlo, and of Riviera 


scenery. Altogether it ought to be very readable. 


Dr. Douglas Hyde takes a modest view of the value of his 
“Literary History of Ireland,” but on certain aspects of the 
literature written in the Irish language it will probably be the 
standard work for a long time to come. On several questions 
touched by Dr. Hyde quite a library has grown by this time, but 
for the most part it is beyond the general reader. Voluminous as 
Dr. Hyde’s work proves, he has not been able to enlarge on sides 
of his subject that are extremely tempting to a literary interpreter 
or critic. For instance, the fine Cuchulain or Red Branch stories, 
with their largeness, their momentum, their great ideal of chivalry, 
are just succinctly summarised, Dr. Hyde contenting himself with 
broad facts, not trying to rise to the occasion as a good illustra- 
tive critic might. The literature of the Irish Paradise fares simi- 
larly. However, on points of fact the book is invaluable, and 
sometimes we even get a sense of the spirit and the literature 
behind the facts. The book is a remarkable piece of testimony to 
the literary ideal—too often, unfortunately, it had no fair scope—of 
Celtic Ireland. 


This, from a Californian paper, shows what ’Frisco is capable 
of in an emergency :— 


“Kipling struck ’Frisco when he was overburdened with 
neither money nor fame, and applied at one of the morning 
papers for a job. The city editor was not much impressed 
with his appearance, but he happened to need help, and gave 
him a chance on the force. The first assignment he got was 
to write up a mercantile failure, which he did in his own 
peculiar style. He made no reference to the assets or liabili- 
ties or any of the other essential facts, but confined himself 
chiefly to astriking pen-portrait of the bankrupt, whom he 
depicted as an oleaginous rascal, ripe for a cell. When the 
city editor read the copy he came near having a fit. ‘ Here, 
you man with spectacles,’ he bawled, ‘whoever told you you 
was a journalist must have been joking. Go and try shoe- 
making !’”. 


Mr. Neil Munro, the author of “ John Splendid” and that curious 
book “ The Lost Pibroch,” is an Inverary man, the son of a small 
farmer. He is one of the numerous Scotsmen who have come to the 
front through sheer hard work and brains. In “ John Splendid” 
he writes of a country he knows, and its history and legends are 
familiar to him. His first book was mystical, and full of legendary 
lore, not understood of the multitude, yet its wild poetry and 
mysticism appealed strongly to the West Highlanders. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


werner 





In handsome royal 8vo. with 185 illustrations, appropriately bound in cloth, 
gilt lettered, 21s. 


THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, GARDENS, AND OPEN 
SPACES OF LONDON: their History and Associations. By Lieut.-Col. 
Sexpy, V.D., Professional Associate of the Surveyors’ Institute. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs, Plans, and Ancient Documents. 

. ‘The task of describing this precious inheritance of the population of London and 

its suburbs has been satisfactorily accomplished in this handsome volume.” 

S Daily News. 
A large measure of picturesque fact brought together in agreeable style.”"—Globe. 

. "No book on London has been published for many years that is so uniformly 

interesting. Makes most fascinating reading.” — Pad? Mali Gazette. 


n crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


I 
IN MODERN SPAIN: Some Sketches and Impressions. 
By RecinaLp St. Barbe, Author of “ Francesca Halstead: a Tale of San 
Remo.” Illustrated by A. J. WALL. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 
In fcap. 8vo. handsomely bound, 1s. 
UNPAINTED PICTURES, and Other Fragments in Verse. 


By Hucu Nicnotas Burcu, Author of “ A Short Guide to the Reading of the 
Prophets.” 


“A small book of very original but beautiful little poems.”- 


Freenaite 


n fcap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


I 
THE PALM-BRANCH, and Other Verses. 


fe Suxewsnury, Minister of Albion Church, Hammersmith. 
A choice little volume of poems, some of them in hymn form."—Christian, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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A. & C. BLACK. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUEST OF FAITH: being Notes on the 


Current Philosophy of Religion. By T. BatLey SaunpERs. Price 7s. 6d. 
‘This book of original thought will doubtless attract many readers.” —7 he Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT POSITION 


OF PROTESTANTISM. By Prof. Avotr Harnack. Translated by THomas 
Bairey SaunpDErRs. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


_“*A spirited and learned attack on Catholicism, which at the present moment should 
gain attention, more especially as coming from a German critic.”— The Outlook. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, with Glossary. 


THE LAST LINK: our Present Knowledge of 


the Descent of Man. By Ernst Harcket (Jena). With Notes and Bio- 
graphical Sketches by Hans Gapow, F.R.S., Cambridge. Price 2s. 6d. 


‘* This admirable synopsis of the most interesting question in biological science will 
be specially welcomed by those who have neither time nor patience to grapple with the 
enormous literature treating of evolution.” —Literature. 


NOW READY. 


A BRITISH RIFLEMAN: being the Journals 


and Correspondence of Major Gzorck Simmons, Rifle Brigade, during the 
Peninsular War and the Campaign of Waterloo. Edited by Lt.-Col. WILLOUGHBY 
VERNER, late Rifle Brigade. Square crown 8vo. cloth. Price ros. 6d. 
_ “ It will be long invaluable asa record of the heroism, the occasional, though excep- 
tional, excesses, and the wondrous endurance of the British soldier.” 
The Daily Chronicle. 
NOW READY. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. By Liry Doveatt, 
Author of ‘‘ A Dozen Ways of Love,” ‘* Beggars All.” Price 6s. 
‘* Not only a most instructive chapter in the history of religious enthusiasm, but a 
powerful and fascinating psychological study........ This remarkable book will add 
much to Miss Dougall’s already high reputation.” —7he Bookman. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 


COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewick 


(Mrs. Andrew Dean), Author of “‘ The Grasshoppers,” &c. Price 6s. 
‘The book can be warmly praised. Bright, light, witty in style, you are carried 
through its pages with unflagging zest from the first line to the last.” —Literature. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 





JUST OUT at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
A TRIP TO PARADOXIA and other Humours of the Hour, 
being Contemporary Pictures of 
Social Fact and Political Fiction, by T. H. S. Escort, Author of ‘‘ Personal Forces 
of The Period,” &c. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
A Powerful and 


THE LADY OF THE LEOPARD. ..conite'story 


of Animal Magnetism. by Cuas. L’ Epine, Author of “ The Devil in a Domino.” 
Crown 8vo, art cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* The author gives us plenty of exciting sensationalism.”—Odserver. 
‘© The book is romantic and mysterious.” —Oxtlook. 
A New 


THE RESURRECTION OF HIS GRACE. 2..'o% 


ginal Sporting Novel. By CampseLt Rag-Brown, Author of “ Kissing Cup’s 
Race.” Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ There can be no two opinions as to the novelty of the idea utilised in this story, or 
the cleverness with which it has been worked out.”—Léoyds. 
A Powerful Novel by HENRY 


THE SWORD OF FATE. HERMAN, Author of ‘One 


Traveller Returns,” “Scarlet Fortune,” joint Author of ‘‘The Silver King,” 
“Claudian,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* Dramatic and thrilling from beginning to end.”"—Weekly Dispatch. 
‘© There is plenty of movement and action.” —A ¢heneum. 
“ The story is well told and commands the reader's attention. Mr. Herman's young 
heroine is a charming figure who plays an heroic part.” —Scotsman. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE HYPO CRITE A modern Realistic Novel of Oxford and 
° London Life. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“The book is clever and original, very brilliant, very forcible, very sad.......- 
It is perfect in its way, in style clear, sharp and forcible, the dialogue epigrammatic 
and sparkling........ Enough has been said to show that ‘The Hypocrite’ is a 
striking and powerful piece of work, and that its author has established his claim 
to be considered a writer of originality and brilliance."—Daily Telegraph. 

*.* TO THE PUBLIC.—“ The Hypocrite” has been “‘ boycotted” by Messrs. 
Mudie as being “‘ unfit to circulate in their libraries.” It has been praised by the 
Press as being a powerful sermon and a moral book. 


NEARLY READY. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: 


HOOD. t é 
Crown 8vo. crimson buckram, gilt top, 
secure copies of first edition, 


Orders now received by all Booksellers. 

The Man and his Work. Being an attempt 
at appreciation. By G. F. MONKS- 
With a Portrait of Mr. Kipling, and autograph letter in facsimile. 
5s. net. Orders should be given at once to 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


‘*A History of French Art: 1100-1899,” by Rose C. Kingsley, begins 
at the beginning and takes us down to the living impressionists. The 
author appears to have spared no pains to make herself acquainted with 
the whole sweep of French architecture, sculpture, and painting. (Long- 
mans. Pp. 517. 12s. 6d.) 

“The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant,” 
arranged and edited by J/rs. Harry Coghill:—‘* The best thing that 
could be done, therefore, was to supplement her manuscript with letters, 
and to connect these with the slightest possible thread of story.” (Black- 
wood. Pp. 451. 21s.) 

‘* Lumsden of the Guides : a Sketch of the Life of Lieut.-General Sir 
Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.C.S.I., C.B., with Selections from his 
Correspondence and Occasional Papers,” by General Sir Peter S. Lums- 
den, G.C.B., C.S.1., and George R. Elsie, C.S.J. With portraits and 
illustrations. (Murray. Pp. 333. 16s.) 


Verse, Essays, &c. 


“*The Forest Chapel and Other Poems,” by Jfaxwell Gray, the 
author of ** Dean Maitland,” is a dainty volume devoted to a loyal and 
patriotic muse. 

‘¢Transition, Ministering Spirits, and Other Poems,” is by Frederick 
Marshall, who hopes ‘‘that the book may prove acceptable to all true 
Christians, and that it may cheer many by showing them what is the 
blessedness of their faith and hope.” (Simpkin. Pp. 208. 2s.) 

“* Unpainted Pictures, and Other Fragments in Verse” is by Hugh 
Nicholas Burgh, ‘*ToG. F. Watts, Esq., R.A., this slight record of 
impressions in religious allegory is respectfully dedicated.” (Stock. ) 

**The Queen’s Service” is by Horace Wyndham, whose intention it 
has been ‘to give the general public some authentic information regarding 
the life and conditions of service of non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers.” (Heinemann. Pp. 305. 6s.) 

‘* The Mystery of Shakespeare’s Sonnets : an Attempted Elucidation,” 
by Cuming Walters, casts no aspersion upon the character of the poet, and 
does not impute personal offence and dishonour to him in order to create a 
basis for a theory. (The New Century Press. Pp. 120. 35. 6d. net.) 


Theological 


«* A Gem of Orthodoxy,” by S. Z. 1farsden, is evidently written round 
what is described by its author as ‘‘that Birkenhead appeal, wherein a 
minister is said to have questioned the righteousness of a God who sent 
out His Son to the rescue of sinners whom He Himselt should have 
rescued.” (Unwin. Pp. 360. 6s.) 

‘* Foretokens of Immortality” is by Newell Dwight Hillis, who offers 
the earnest papers of his little book for ‘* the hour when the immortal hope 
burns low in the heart.” (Oliphant. Pp. ror. 1s.) 


Fiction 


‘The Awkward Age,” by Henry Jamies, opens with a delightful scene 
between the old and the new order of gentleman, and is rich in suggestion 
of comedy tocome. (Heinemann. Pp. 414. 6s.) 

‘“*A Dream of Fame,” by Jean Delaire, evidently tells of an ill- 
matched couple, a girl with a temperament and a man who plays football. 
The girl, it seems, paints a great picture which later on makes the fame 
of a’cute American. The story is pleasantly set out. (Long. Pp. 159. 
35. 6d.) 

‘* Didums : a Silhouette,” by Jcax Afacpherson, is a very charming 
profile of an original girl, outlined with much tenderness and no little 
power. (Long. Pp. 155. 35. 6d.) 

“The Newspaper Girl,” by J/7rs. C. N. Williamson, is an amusing 
story of an American heiress who is stranded in London, where for 
awhile she earns an honest living as a journalist. The author has practical 
knowledge of her ground and imparts information. (Pearson. Pp. 340. 6s.) 

‘©The Man Between,” by Rolert Halifax, is a book of adventure that 
should delight the youthful. It has a nice cover, and is described as ‘‘ the 
record of a rare romance bound up with two hearts, and a treasure-hunt.” 
There are pictures. (Richards. Ip. 315. 6s.) 





— in BOOKS.—Publishers’ Remainders, in great variety, 


at much Reduced Prices. 


Catalogues post free on application, 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High 
Holborn, London. 
Diseount Prices. 


Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at 
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“The Knight of King’s Guard,” by Zwan Martin, “ was born in the 
nineteenth year of the reign of King Edward of Czernarvon at the stead of 
King’s Dene, near Torre Abbey, where I was baptized on Candlemas Day 
in the year of the Saviour, 1327.” (Pearson. Pp. 303. 6s.) 

‘*The Mystery of the Medea and the Third Attempt,” by Alexando 
Vaughan, begins with ‘‘ The Tragedy in the Cumberland Hotel,” ang 
later on we come to ‘* The Clue of the Broken Chain,” and other dark and 
mysterious items. (Pearson. Pp. 295. 35. 6d.) 

‘‘A Trip to Paradoxia,” by 7. H. S. Escott, has a nice cover, and js 
evidently a satire in the manner of the Swift who once wrote of Gulliver, 
But this is not all, for ‘‘ Other Humour of the Hour” follows, mainly 
social and political in direction. (Greening. Pp. 283. 55. net.) 

** Anne Mauleverer,” by A/rs. Mannington Caffyn, has temperament, 
although the feminine point of view seems very much in the air. Anne js 
**tall and strong, and singularly pure-tinted. Everything about her was 
clearly chiselled, ample, and abundant.” Readers who expect much of s 
richly endowed a young woman will not be disappointed. (Methuen, 
Pp. 349. 6s.) 

‘The Scheming of Agatha Kenrick,” by Roley F. Eldridge, stars 
with metaphor and a husband and wife, ‘* who, at the end of their re. 
sources, had, with the recklessness of despair, staked their all in one last 
venture,” which last venture, by the bye, did not come off. Melodrama, 
for the most part. (Sonnenschein. Pp. 397. 6s.) 

‘* Faith : a Story of Saint Porth,” by /. Henry Harrts, is published at 
Truro, and deals mainly with the principality: ‘* The characters of old 
Methodists, drawn in this book, to me are real. Farmer Reuben and 
Emblem and his wife . . . went back nineteen centuries and /ived with 
Jesus.” (Service & Paton. Pp. 256. 35. 6d.) 

“*The Waters of Caney Fork” is by Opie Read, a novelist held in 
great esteem in America. ‘‘A Romance of Tennessee ” is the sub-title, and 
the story is worked out with a few uncommonly well drawn characters, 
(Innes. Pp. 287. 6s.) 

‘*Master Passions,” by Jlrs. Darent Harrison, opens with art, the 
Paris Salon, and two young painters who are exhibiting. Later we are 
taken to Germany, and later stillto London. Art and Love are evidently 
the ‘* passions ” of the title. (Unwin. Pp. 333. 6s.) 

‘* The Resurrection of His Grace: being the very Candid Confessions 
of the Honourable Bertie Beauclerc,” by Campbell Rae-Brown, is a story 
that may fairly be described as sporting and melodramatic. His Grace is 
the husband of ‘* Baby Paradise, the beautiful young dancer.” (Greening. 
Pp. 187, 2s. 6d.) 

‘* Hands in the Darkness” is by Arnold Goldsworthy, who starts well 
with a premature burial, hypnotism, hidden treasure, and an attempted 
murder. (Pearson. Pp. 276. 35. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Messrs. Macmillan send us reprints of Rolf Boldrewood’s three stories, 
‘‘The Crooked Stick,” ‘*The Sealskin Cloak,” and ‘ Plain Living.” 
These are well bound and printed, and the price is 3s. 6d. per volume, 
From the same firm comes the Globe Edition of the ‘* Poetical Works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” at the same price. Very beautifully produced is 
the Danie in five volumes that Messrs. Isbister are preparing. The two 
that have already appeared contain the “* Hell” and ‘* Purgatory ” of the 
‘* Divina Commedia,” printed from Dean Plumptre’s elaborately annotated 
translation. The volumes are cheap at half-a-crown apiece. Messts. 
Chapman & Hall have wisely seized upon the moment, and are selling a 
new edition of George Henry Lewes’ life of Robespierre (3s. 6d.). Messts. 
Greening send us a third edition of their very successful novel, “ The 
Hypocrite,” accompanied by a sample of the fourth edition of that 
amusing medley, ‘* Dan Leno: Hys Booke” (1s.). Mr. Fisher Unwin 
reissues J. /. /usserand’s ** English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” 
translated from the French by Z/izabeth Lee, and revised and enlarged by 
the author (7s. 6d.) ; also a cheap edition, prepared by Charles G. Leland, 
of the * Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth,” that marvellous 
American scout and backwoodsman, who ultimately became chief of the 
Crow nation of Indians (3s. 6¢.). Mr. Lane sends us another instalment 
of Grant Allen’s edition of Gilbert White's “Natural History of Selborne” 
(1s. 6d.) 





RHEUMATISM CURED, 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 
USUALLY ONE APPLICATION. 
HAD OF YOUR CHEMIST, OR 


THE DR. GRIFFIN SURE RHEUMATIC CURE CO., LIMITED, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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CASS'LL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


Edited by Sir WEMYSS REID. 


With numerous Original Illustrations by Harry Furniss, W. H. Margetson, 
F. H. Townsend, J. H. Bacon, Fred Pegram, &c., and.from Photographs. 





“ This life of Mr. Gladstone is of permanent value....+.. Its illustrations are copious, 
good, and particularly interesting.” —Daily News. 





THE NOVEL OF THE DAY IS MAX PEMBERTON’S 
BRILLIANT WORK, 


THE GARDEN OF SWORDS. 


The large FIRST EDITION has already been EXHAUSTED, and 
the REPRINT is now ready. 


An engrossing romance.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“ There need be no hesitation in saying that ‘ The Garden of Swords’ is, beyond 
computation, Mr, Max Pemberton’s most significant literary achievement.” 
Daily Maiti. 





Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY will publish in 


Five Parts, price rs, each, or in One Volume, price 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 
1899. 


PART I. of this unique Fine Art Publication will be READY about MAY 1, 
and the remaining Parts during that month and the beginning of June. 
NOTICE.—An exquisite Rembrandt Photogravure of the beautiful Picture by the 
President of the Royal Academy appearing in this year’s Exhibition is being prepared 
for issue in * ROVAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1899.” It will be given in Part 5, 
and also form the Frontispiece to the complete Work. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrtp., London ; and all Booksellers. 


Tir AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Producers and Publishers of Permanent Photographic 
Reproductions of Famous Works of Art. 





Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments of the Photo- 


graphic Reproduction of Paintings are invited to inspect the Company's 
Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all Schools at their Gallery, 
74 New Oxford Street. : 





Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and other 
hard Woods are on view. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art character and prove accept- 


able presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 


Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting Box, &c. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise upon, and to 
undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, of every character, for Book 
Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural Decoration, 





The Company’s processes are extensively employed by H.M. Government, 
the Trustees of the British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the leading 
Publishers. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON'S LIST. 


BY GEO. W. CABLE. 
STRONG HEARTS. By Geo. W. Caste, Author of ‘‘ The 


Grandissimes,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
BY JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 
First Edition Exhausted. Second Edition ready in a few days. 
THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
By JoserH Rowntree, Author of ‘ Temperance Legislation,” &c., and ARTHUR 
SHERWELL, Author of “ Life in West London,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
notable book...... We have never seen the problem of the drink misery more 
clearly or dispassionately reviewed." —Daily Chronicle. 
BY MRS. W. M. RAMSAY. 


THE ROMANCE OF ELISAVET. By Mrs. W. M. 


Ramsay, Author of “‘ Everyday Life in Turkey.” Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
SECOND EDITION. 
By the 


THE UNHEEDING GOD, and “other Sermons. 
Rev. Toomas G. Setsy, Author of ‘‘ The Imperfect Angel,” ‘‘ The Lesson of a 
Dilemma,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“tis not often that such a noble and striking volume of sermons as this is given to 
the public. It elevates its author to a front ranks among the preachers of the time..... ° 
No more timely discourses than these could possibly be preached.” —.Sfectator. 

THIRD EDITION. 
By the 


CATHOLICISM—ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. 
Rev. A. M. Farrpairn, M.A., D.D., LL.B., Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

b “The book is certainly one every theologian must welcome—high-minded in tone, 

road in its outlook, penetrating in its vision, and full of luminous aferyus on the history 

of thought and of events." —Literature. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. By 
GEorGE Apvam Smitn, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
s Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. With Portraits. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
well A very large audience may safely be predicted for this biography. The work is 
i done..... _A more devout life has rarely been portrayed, a cleaner soul has not 
olten been unveiled,” —Spectator. 
WENTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


T 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Etven Tuorney- 
crorr Fow.er. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
. An excellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and serious 
ough to provide much food for thought.”— Daily Telegraph. 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MAZE OF LIFE. 
By GEORGE NEWCOMEN. 


‘* A bright and ably told tale."— Whitehall Review. 

** Of more than average excellence.” —Outlook. 

‘€ Milly is certainly charming, and her sacrifice full of pathos.” —Daily Express. 

‘* Capable studies of human passion.”—Nottingham Guardian. 

‘* The various characters are excellently defined.” —Aderdeen Free Press. 

‘The saving grace of humour. A light and graceful touch. A thorough-paced 
hatred of any cant.”—Freeman’s F¥ournal. 


LONDON: BELLAIRS & CO., 9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 





No. 585, just published for April, includes a large number of Standard 
Books and Sets in Choice Library Bindings or fresh in the original cloth, from 
a Library lately purchased. 

POST FREE FROM 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.; 
or 37 Piccadilly, W. 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 
sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
= ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wt 
Contains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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“THE OUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 








‘THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
THOROUGH TRAINING FOR COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Full information from the Director at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, S.W. 
{opposite the Athenzum Club). NEXT TERM commences May 16. 


ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAwMy]. 

NATIONS, —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors, 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above; French and 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science ; individual attention; references — 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840). —Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
40th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “ Britannia.”—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c. — Mr. a. J. HARDMAN 

ONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Tem . 
years’ Fina oa By Ao by four Tutors, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY” Strictly 
individual teaching, discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia 
Literary. Sandhurst pupils 96, 97, 98, all successful first trial. Country life, large 
house and grounds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.—Addres 
Woodlands, Binfield, Bracknell. 





PRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 

Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scott, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 


Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 


ST: MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 
122 and 124 St. James's Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 


Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 








Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 

SCHOOL RE-OPENS TO-DAY, APRIL 29. 


‘THE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President.—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the Fatherless 
Daughters of Clergymen and Officers (Naval, Military, and Civil Service) will take 
place in June. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary Lapy JEUNE, 79 
Harley Street, W. ; or from the Lapy Principat, at the College, and must be sent in 
not later than May 29. 


O the CLERGY, ‘PROFESSIONAL MEN, OFFICERS, 
&c.—Half Fees (50 gs.) accepted to fill ONE or TWO VACANCIES in superior 
Finishing Home School for Gentlemen’s Daughters, Kensington ; best professors ; special 
advantages for languages, music and art, tennis, &c.—A. B. C., Relfe, Stationers, 
6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 


M ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 

climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINncIPALS. 











READING SCHOOL. 


TWENTY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (including two 
for the Army and two for the Navy Classes, and two Choral Scholarships) will 
be competed for on July 24. They vary in value from £50 to £20. 
For further particulars apply to the Bursar. 
Next Term begins on May 4. 





HARROW VIEW SCHOOL, EALING.—PREPARATION 

for Marlborough and other Public Schools ; very healthy locality ; cricket, tennis, 
swimming. Summer Term begins May 1.—Headmaster, E. W. M. Megrgs, M.A, 
(Marlborough and New College, Oxford). 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. Next Term begins May 5. For 

rospectus, &c., apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MAacuinson, M.A., Hills. 
ro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 








ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS, 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A, 





A School for roo Boarders 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation, Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





DELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.—Carefal 


individual attention and encouragement. Thorough Preparation for Public 

Schools and Royal Navy. School premises in a healthy and pleasant situation on high 

ound. Cricket, Tennis, Football, Cycling. Moderate fees.—Address, Headmaster, 
Goon Lupton, Esq., Melbourn School, near Royston, Herts, 





OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE, 
HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ; close to the 
sea; mild yet bracing climate. ‘ P me ne je 
Special advantages for Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, Riding, Drilling, 
Swimming, Tennis, Dancing. Individual care and teaching, combined with family 
and comfort.—Address, Miss WICKENDEN. 





EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides,'"—Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each. ILLtustTRaTEeD. Maps by Joun BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
‘The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Breoon and its Beacons, 
The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Grighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, end Bt. pare 

righton, ings, 

- Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Chel and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bw a ~~ epee 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portma riccle’ le 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good."—Academy 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverfool Daily Post. 
Enlarged edition, 68.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 
By E. C. Coox and E, T. Coox, M.A. 
4s. Tue HorTets or tHE Worip. A Handbook to the leading 


Hotels throughout the world. 
Wangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 








TO HOLDERS OF FOUR PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that parties who have 
_" , deposited their Bonds with the Mexican Central Railway Securities Company, 

Limited, and have not declared whether they elect to receive Certificates for Registered 
Debenture Stock or Debentures payable to Bearer, must lodge their Bankers’ Receipts 
and declare their election to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., 67 Lombard Street, 
E.C., not later than 15th May next. 

Failing such declaration, Certificates for Registered Debenture Stock will be issued 
in respect of all deposited bonds, 

Future depositors must declare at the time of the deposit of their Bonds with Messrs. 
Glyn which form of security they elect to receive. 

By order of the Board, 
FREDK, M. SPANKIE, Secretary. 
Gracechurch Street, E.C., London : April 24, 1899. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


OFFER OF CONVERSION OF BONDS INTO THREE 
PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK. 





The Government of the Province of Quebec offer to holders of BONDS OF THE 
FIVE PER CENT. LOANS OF 1874, 1876, 1878, and 1883, FOUR-AND- 388 
PER CENT. LOAN OF 188% AND FOUR PER-CENT. LOANS ONT 
AND 1804, the privilege of converting their Bonds into THREE PER CE) ed 
INSCRIBED STOCK DUE 1st APRIL 1937, on terms which may be encertalay 
from the Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., the Agents for 
Conversion. This offer is subject to withdrawal at any time without notice. 

London : rst November, 1898. 
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TUSON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
39 CHARING GROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Beg to call attention to the following 


hist of New Musical Records 


Made during the last week. 





BASSOON SOLOS 
By Mr. E. F. JAMES. 


Song — Pirates of 


EDISON-BELL ORCHESTRA. | 


Handicap March. 

Off to the Races March. 
Russian Galop. 

Dorinda Gavotte. 
Entr’acte—The Mountebanks. 


Policeman’s 
Penzance. 
Sentry’s Song—Tolanthe. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 
Funiculi Funicula. 


SONGS. 
Ailsa Mine. 


The King of Love. 

Gipsy John. 

Cradle Song. 

I had a Flower. 

Has Anyone Seen Our Cat ? 

The Lady Guide. 

Once upon a Time. 

Milk O! 

That’s Work. 

He didn’t know Geography. 

Two Hearts made One. 

A Little Bit Further Down. 

That’s Mine when You’ve 
with It. 


WHISTLING SOLOS 

By Mr. CHAS. CAPPER. 
Holly Bush Polka. 
Messenger of Love—Walltz. 
Oh! Had I Jubal’s Lyre. 
Serenade de Mandolines. 
Petite Mignon. 
Cherry Ripe. 
Mandolinata. 
Take a Pair of Sparkling Eyes. 
Aria—Somnambula. 


Done 





ANY OF ABOVE CAN NOW BE HAD TO ORDER. 


The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


—-. 
a 




















he fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 
This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal. A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 
We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 

valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind. 
THE MANAGER, 
THE OvuTLOOK Offices, 
109 Fleet Street. 


Volumes I and II of 


The Outlook 


BOUND COPIES of the FIRST 
TWO VOLUMES are now 
obtainable, with INDEX. 


Cloth, half-bound, ros. 6d, per Volume. 
Address—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 











ASES for BINDING Vol. II. can be obtained of Messrs. 


Fisuer & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the followin ices -— 
Cloth, xs, 3¢.; cloth half-bound, 1s. 9d. , dies 





Belgium. 
BRUSSELS «eoecesee 
” daveeces 
Egypt. 
CAIRO vcccccccccccece 
oo.‘ sadethadeaantd " 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ csseoves 





pe eodbtdn eo 
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And 30 RUE 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
24 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, £,C. 


TAITBOUT, PARIS, 


Special Continental Representative. 





Stations :— 
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Pe TEAS -scaccecesccesonse e 


F. Diemer ......- ececcee 
G. G, Zacheria....... ee 


Maison Mermoz .....00 
V. Benquet ccsccecesees 


L, Jugand ......ccccceee ° 
GC. Be Fait: debian os 
V. PORPECT sca cccnccoens oe 


F. Robaudy .... 
Bourdignon ......+00. 
H, Blancard ..... egqeeee 
Mme. Dumont ......000 
Vve. C. Mathieu ....06 
Mme. H. Sinet .....cece 
P. Berthelot ....0scsee eo 
Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 





Byron Library ......+0« 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ..... cove 


Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


E, Tes sccscaccocesccseee 
J. Vaternahm ... 
J. W. Basedow......00e 
LUCKE .ccccccecccevccccoeee 





Bocca Fratelli ......00« 
Carlo Pratesi......sc0.cce 





B. Seeber cccccccccccccce 
G. P. Vieusseux ....06 
Luigi Corsanego ....+ 


O. Bertussi  ..ccccccccee 
Bocca Fratelli ......00 
a. pe ove 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
G, VaRORD scccssccceces ee 
Bocca Fratelli .....++« 
Loescher & Co. sese0e 


Luigi Rossi .......00+ ee 
A. Heath-Wilson...... 
G, Gandolfo ......00++ ee 
Ra Vistetth..cccsseces tee 
Carlo Clausen «ess... * 
POS20 BOG, ccccecccecee 
Roux 2:6, cccecsecadcs 


Sebastiano Zanco.....0.« 


Festersen & Cie cess 
Schmid & Francke ... 
C. E. Alioth ......00. eve 
George & Co, «sae. * 
E. Frey ccoccssocceceses *. 
Roussy & Co, eseceee ee 
Doleschal ...ccccccsceses 
A. Gebhardt ...+eceeee ° 
Cy B. Faist sccccoccesee 
E, Schlesinger ......+06 
E. Schlesinger .....++ 
E, Staempfii .... 

E, Schlesinger ...+++. 





*“*THE OUTLOOK”? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerte du Roi. 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét. 
Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie, 

17 rue Paradis, 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France, 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione, 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 

ris Boulevards and the Railway 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen. 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 

15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Piazza del Plebiscitio, 

Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz, [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library, 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 


F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s, 6#, 








6 Months, gos. ; 12 Months, 18s, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
£. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 


Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1L.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
mes Thomson, Esq., J.P., Gualees of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 

Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Semel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matijesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms, 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





* Fy . ¥ 
oo 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 
Subscribed Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000’ Shares of £4 
15s. each, Paid-up, & 525,000. Reserve Fund, £345,000, 

ead Office: 11 non Street, London, E.C, 

Brancues.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kim 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
peas » Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

BoarD oF Deactess, ~¥. Fleming Blaine, Exy,, 

A. Chamberlain, Esq, 


Chairman; A. Barsdorf, ps A. « 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq A. A. Fraser, Esq; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq.; John sung, Eo, 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), Jame 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 





Subscribed Capital! .......« peccceccee eee £1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......+++ seeeeeeveees e "639,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors......+« 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 


be obtained at the Head Office, or through the af 
og Bank, in the chief Provincial towns nen the 
United Kingdom, 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 








BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 ii £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mzles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 


33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 











BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES: 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUT 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from 
PAULING & CO., Ltd., 


26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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